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ALICE MEYNELL.* 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


HE Life of Alice Meynell by her daughter Viola 

is an outstanding literary event of the season. 

It is no light task to essay the Life of one who was so 
retiring, so full of delicate reticence that even love 
could hardly follow and find her in her soul’s hiding- 
place. To those who knew and loved her, she must 
always remain as an image of exquisite distinction, a 
lonely figure, although love and praise wrapped her 
about and must have warmed her from the cold of her 
own loftiness. The Life is full of poignant interest 
for those who loved Alice Meynell, and must always 
feel they have lost her until some day they regain her. 
Perhaps her contemporaries have a vision of her, denied 
of necessity to a daughter. It is not to say that the 
daughter’s is not the closer vision. Lady Butler in- 
scribed a wreath to her dead sister “‘ with profoundest 
veneration.”’ It was a strange and lovely thing to come 
from a sister, an only sister 
too, with the knowledge and 
intimacy that that implies. 
Very few human creatures 
can have so impressed those 
who came nearest to them. 
Doubtless Alice Meynell was 
of the company of the Saints, 
but her natural sanctity 
implied no aloofness from 
humanity and the everyday 
things of humanity. Perhaps 
indeed it is only a poor con- 
vention that sets the Saint 
above the cares and griefs, 
trials and temptations of 
those of us who carry the 
world’s burden. Alice Meynell 
was the most human of 
creatures. The human lot 
could never have been 
common or unclean to her. 
She rejoiced in her humanity, 
and felt its dignity in the 
natural human manifesta- 
tions. She was a_ perfect 
wife and mother; she was 
a perfect friend. We are 
permitted to see in the 
letters which Miss Meynell 
Teprints, how close and tender 
was her love of husband 


* “ Alice Meynell : A Memoir.” 
By Viola Meynell. 15s. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


After the painting by Sargent, 


and children. I, as one of her oldest friends and among 
the dearest, as I.am happy and proud to believe, love 
to go back to days her daughter could not possibly 
remember, when Alice Meynell was still a young wife and 
mother, with heaven in her eyes indeed, but earth still 
dear and desirable ; when she had a real zest in living, 
the love and joy in little things proper to her who kept 
the heart of a child. The shades of the prison house 
had never closed about her. Light from the clouds of 
glory came to her through all her mortal experiences. 
I recall those days at Linden Gardens, at Palace Court, 
when she and I were young together and had our 
gaieties, our adventures, with the companionship of the 
youngest and gayest of husbands and friends. She 
was not very strong in those days, when to her natural 
fragility was added the recurring burden—which she 
would never have called a burden—of her maternity. 
One might almost have said 

§ that she carried her burden 
gaily. I remember golden 

summers—are there such 

; summers now ?—full of keen 
3 living, of laughter and 
* adventure of one kind and 
another. The children were 
little, and beautiful like 
Italian children. In 1889 the 
house in Palace Court was 
a-building. The children 
who were in existence were 
little ones. They were with 
their nurse in the Isle of 
Wight. We were located in a 
house in Linden Gardens. 
It was before Alice had 
come to be acclaimed by 
people like Patmore and 
Meredith, although her place 
in poetry was secure from 
the beginning. Perhaps it 
was the beautiful summer ; 
perhaps it was because for 
the first time I was living 
under the roof of those 
beloved friends. I can see 
the rooms now with the 
summer wind blowing in 
from outside; tall flowers 
in brown pitchers about 
the rooms, which were 
not beautiful except for 
the veil of enchantment— 


Mrs. Meynell. 
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it ;was a furnished house. There was the sparseness 
of furniture that always went with the Meynells 
—something Italian about that too—in a time of Vic- 
torian congestion, and heavy furniture and multiplicity 
of dust-collecting matter. Alice moves through that 
memory like an upward drawn flower or a flame. 
London was in itself the primest adventure. We were 
always finding things we loved to bring home. Nurem- 
berg glass which had suddenly appeared in the London 
shops, Chinese brass lanterns, hammered ironwork in 
little coils and] spirals; iridescent Venetian glass. 
London provided wonderful things for us in those days. 
Long afterwards I searched Linden Gardens for that 


enchanted place, but it was not to be found. There was 
no enchantment there. 

I apologise for these divergences. I wanted to talk 
of the boundless hospitalities of those days, the friends 
who came and went, the humanities, the kindnesses. 
They are in this book made with great love and great 
skill. As much of Alice Meynell as may be known stands 
clear in these illumined pages. Miss Meynell writes beauti- 
fully always. But at the zenith of her reputation Alice 
Meynell was little known to the outside world. She must 
always remain something of a shadowy figure, of moon- 
light, of twilight rather than the garish day ; always 
one to be remembered with “‘ profoundest veneration.” 


THE REAL RAMSAY MACDONALD.* 


By HAMILTON 


VERYONE who has thought at all about biography 
knows that it may be either a science or an art. 

The artist biographer aims at showing his subject 
in a certain light, just as a portrait painter puts on to 
canvas the impression which the sitter has made upon 
him. To one aspect other aspects are subordinated. 
Anything whichconflicts with that one aspect must 
be diminished, toned down. The people whom Van 
Dyck painted cannot all have been as charmingly refined 
and elegant as he made them appear. Franz Hals did 
not live entirely with jolly-looking men and women ; 
he transferred his jollity to them. The same lady painted 
by Sargent and by—well, the fashionable likeness-maker 
of the hour—might appear to the one man as a creature 
of keen intelligence and exquisite sensibility ; to the 
other as a prop,for expensive clothes. 

Turning to biography, it is possible to imagine what 
sort of a Johnson Boswell might have given us if he 
had disliked*the Doctor instead of loving and revering 
him. By shifting the emphasis, by throwing the high- 
light” here instead of there, Mr. Lytton Strachey can 
turn the Dr. Arnold of an official biography into a figure 
almost unrecognisable. Even a sympathetic student 
of personalities may give a wrong impression of them— 
witness Henry Froude and the Carlyles. Biography 
treated as an art is thus often misleading. It is a form 
of imaginative writing, almost a branch of fiction. 

The scientific biographer goes to work in a detached, 
impartial frame of mind. He aims at setting down 
the whole truth. Was there a wart upon the ‘chin ? 
It must be mentioned. Had the man an intolerable 
prolixity ? His letters must illustrate this failing. If 
he was a liar, print his lies. The most famous examples 
in this kind are the Cromwell and the Frederick of 
Carlyle. The Life of Scott by Lockhart falls almost 
into the same category, though Lockhart, as a son-in- 
law, did extenuate something of the novelist’s weaker 
points. An excellent scientific biography of a later 
time is Edwin Hodder’s Lord Shaftesbury. It assembles 
the ascertainable facts, it prints the documents procur- 
able, and leaves the reader to judge for himself. 

Of late this method has been little used. Mr. Tilt- 
man, in his “ authentic life’’ of Mr. MacDonald, has 
been well advised to go back to it. By doing so he 


* “ James Ramsay MacDonald.” 


By W. Hessell Tiltman. 
21s. (Jarrolds.) 
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invests his volume with a value it must otherwise have 
lacked. If he had attempted to present a particular 
view of the Prime Minister’s career and character, he 
would have been met by the objection: ‘ But you do 
not know him.” A scientific biography can be put 
together without intimate personal knowledge. Some 
will object that a competent biographer requires a close 
acquaintance with his subject. Is it not true that such 
acquaintance may sometimes be too close? Can a 
public character be fairly judged by a private friend ? 
“T could never write a life of ——,’’ said one distin- 
guished nineteenth century statesman of another. 
“T know him far too well.” 

There was nothing sardonic in the statement. What 
it meant was that anybody who had observed "s 
little vanities and greedinesses, his unreasoning preju- 
dices, his fits of indolence, could not do justice to his 
public career. Every one of us has these or similar 
shortcomings ; it is unjust to make them prominent. 
Mr. Tiltman’s plan therefore, although it may not result 
in a volume so entertaining as Guedalla’s Palmerston 
or Maurois’s Disraeli, has the merit of bringing before 
us Ramsay MacDonald the politician and statesman, 
and providing all who read it with materials for forming 
their own judgment of him. 

All party leaders endowed with energy and convic- 
tions go through periods of eclipse. They come up 
against prevailing sentiment or tradition. They are 
hated, abused. Gladstone was when he disestablished 
the Irish Church, abolished purchase of commissions 
in the Army, brought in Home Rule Bills. Lloyd George 
was during the South African War. Mr. MacDonald’s 
ordeal came with the Great War. He believed sincerely 
and even passionately—though his is not a passionate 
temperament—that war could have- been avoided. 
This caused him to use phrases about it which he after- 
wards regretted, but which, once on record, could not 
be recalled. 

For eight years he remained in the cold shade, not 
merely of opposition, but of bitter unpopularity. It 
says much for his solid qualities that, far from being 
broken by this experience, he did not even crack under 
it. He came out of it nursing no grievance, seeking 
norevenge. He spoke of it with a shrug of the shoulders, 
with a comprehending smile. He was a bigger man 
after it than he had been before. And most students 


Portrait by Foulsham & Banfield. E James Ramsay MacDonald. 
From “ Jamés Ramsay MacDovald,” by H. Hessell Tiltman (Jarrolds). ested 
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of the origins of the War are inclined to say now that 
in his main contention he was right. 

Since 1922 his work, whether as Leader of the Opposi- 
tion or as head of the Government, has been chiefly 
work for peace. He pursues it with the same dogged 
determination which marked his effort first to avert 
and then to shorten the War. And in that resolute 
aim, that concentration, we get the key to Ramsay 
MacDonald’s character. Few politicians concentrate, 
few have a guiding purpose. Most are carried back and 
forth, hither and thither, by tides of popular feeling, by 
currents of evolution and change. Not so the man who 
fashioned the Labour Party as an instrument for 
carrying out the Divine Purpose and who strives always 
to use it in that direction. 

Keir Hardie was of course the inspirer of Labour’s 
independence, but it was MacDonald who made the 
idea a reality. How hard he worked, how distasteful 
he found the petty feuds and rivalries among his 
associates, how difficult it was to weld into one Party 
elements so diverse as the trade unionists, the Fabian 
Society, the I.L.P., no one will ever know. His is the 
only pen which could write the story, and for that 
purpose it will not be used. He has put all that behind 
him, just as he shrugged away those eight years of war 
hatred. He prefers looking forward to looking back. 
He does not dwell in thought upon the journey through 
the wilderness. His imagination leaps forward to picture 
the Promised Land. 

In speaking thus of his intention, his ideal, there is 
nothing of exaggeration or fantasy. As truly as Moses 
had his mind’s eye fixed upon the country to which 
Jehovah bade him lead his people, so MacDonald sees 
before him a state of society that he is divinely com- 
missioned to organise. Listen to him and you hear the 
voice of one inspired as were the Prophets. He has 
been called “a great Parliamentarian.” Lord Morley, 
one of his closest friends, spoke admiringly of his ‘‘ front 
bench mind.” But it is not on the front bench in the 
House of Commons that he displays his finest quality. 


Parliament cramps his style. On the platform he is 
himself. In the rich tones of his voice, in his earnest 
pleading for justice and kindliness and peace, in his 
gaze, now bent affectionately on those who hear him 
and now turned to some vision of the future, you 
may discern his essential worth. He is in the line of 
the great idealists, the great builders-up of a Kingdom 
of God upon earth. 

With a Celtic imagination united to Lowland Scots 
industry and habit of orderly thinking, he is well fitted 
for his task. One must, in order to understand 
him, keep in mind that it is a task he compels 
himself to fulfil, Mr. Baldwin says that if he 
followed his own inclination he would breed pigs 
and read books. If MacDonald had only himself 
to please he would write books; with his open- 
ness to impressions, his sensitive turn of phrase, 
he would soon be famous as a writer. But strange as 
in these days it may sound of any of us, and stranger 
still of a prime minister, he believes that he must strive 
to please his Maker. In the ordinary sense of the word 
he is not “ religious”; he is not bound by forms, for 
ceremonies has little taste. Yet he has an abiding 
sense of other-worldliness ; his religion is his key to life 
—nay, more, his life itself. He lives, as Milton puts it, 
“ever in the great Task-master’s eye.” 

Few, even of those closest to him (he is not a man of 
many friends or of unguarded intimacies), are fully 
aware of this, the predominant strain in his nature. 
The nation maybe understands it better ; it accounts 
probably more than any other single factor for Labour’s 
position to-day. To call it mysticism would be to ignore 
its practical side. The mystic walks apart ; the mystic 
communes with the Eternal, pays little heed to the 
world rumbling about him. Mysticism is self-regarding. 
MacDonald’s religion is altruism, comradeship, getting 
things done to make this a better world. That is why he 
has climbed from the humblest beginnings to the highest 
position a subject can occupy. That makes him a very 
interesting study. Study him in Mr. Tiltman’s book. 


JOHN FREEMAN. 


By Rosin FLoweEr. 


T is difficult for us whose happiness it was to know 
him well to believe that John Freeman is dead, 
although we have seen his grave. He had so intense a 
passion for life, so eager and unsleeping a curiosity in 
the movement and colour and change and recurrence of 
daily experience that it is strange for us to watch the 
world go by and he not knowing. He did not fear 
death. But it was a constant thought with him that 
one day he would be dead and the familiar current of 
life would flow on and not for him. This, he would say, 
was the supreme wrong of time that had made beautiful 
and homely things—hills and trees and waters, the faces 
of men and women, the very walls and doors and flutter- 
ing curtains of home and the sweet charities they en- 
folded—only in one bitter moment to take them all 
away. I dwell now upon this intolerable thought be- 
cause much of the secret of his life and work is there. 
He felt perhaps in the deep places of his heart that his 
life was to be short. And he was minded by a vigilant 


economy and an unresting discipline to fill that brief 
space with experience and understanding and achieve- 
ment. How nobly he succeeded in his high aim the 
record of his work bears witness. It was a surprise to 
those who had known him only as poet and critic to dis- - 
cover almost by a chance revelation that he was a man of 
business and in that business of a singular eminence. 
He was not of that class of enslaved men of letters who 
give to “‘ the desk’s dead wood ”’ a stinted and measured 
service, employing the real energies of their spirit only 
upon another labour. What he did he would do well, 
for he had an almost terrifying scrupulosity of con- 
science. And he took a keen delight in the detail of a 
business—the insurance of men’s lives—which did its 
traffic in the hazards of human existence. Those who 
worked with him speak of his wide and certain grasp of 
the details of an organisation spread over the whole 
surface of these islands, the remorseless speed of his 
work and the complete integrity of his mind. In the 
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course of his work he travelled much, and there were 
few towns in England that he did not know, their streets 
and buildings and churches and the characters and 
humours of their inhabitants. His holidays he gave to 
the English country-side, feeding avidly upon its every 
shade and variation of colour and tone and form. And 
from early youth he had de- 
lighted in English literature, 
reading intensely and de- 
lightedly and critically. 

The influence of all these 
things is visible in his work. 
The natural things in which 
he took such joy were in his 
mind inextricably mingled 
with human life and human 
passion, he saw trees as men 
growing, and if in hisreticence 
he sought an image for his 
own austere and lonely spirit 
it was natural for-him to find 
it in that most loved of trees, 
the ash : 

“If to any tree 

’Tis to the ash that I might 
likened be— 

Masculine, unamenable, 
delaying. 

With palms uplifted praying 

For another life and Spring 

Yet unforeshadowed; but 
content to swing 

Stiff branches chill and bare 

In this fine-quivering air 

That others’ love makes 
sweetness everywhere.” 


Out of the interaction of these things—his life in the 
two worlds of men and nature, his passionate study of 
the poetry of England and the gradual unfolding within 
him of his own poetic vision—it was his labour and 
delight to form a style in verse which should hold as it 
were in suspense the vibration of his spirit. We can 
follow this labour for twenty years, from 1909 to 1929, 
and it is one of the remarkable things of our time. He 
was not an “ anthology” poet, the virtue of his utter- 
ance, which is the gift of his grave and tense and nervous 
and beautiful personality, can only be comprehended 
by those who are willing to read his work as a whole 
and dwell long and lovingly on its content. He had 
achieved a style, had appropriated to his own use the 
words of our common language, made them as intimate 


as a gesture and as revealing as the fleeting expressions 
on a face touched by thought or passion or dream. He 
never wrote without some immediate stimulus of inci- 
dent, emotion or thought, and the variety of his lyric 
forms reflects and embodies the variety of these origin- 
ating moods. Much has been given us, but we might have 
hoped for more had he sur- 
vived to cultivate the leisure 
which he had so _ richly 
earned. 


*O, if young Love was beauti- 

ful, Love grown old, 

Experienced and grave is not 
grown cold. 

Life’s faithful fire in Love’s 
heart burns the clearer 

With all that was, is and 
draws darkling nearer.” 


In particular he would have 
had more time for critical 
work, for that testing of the 
achievement of others by 
the touchstone of his own 
personality which gave their 
value to his essays in that 
kind. For he had no taste 
for the psychological, the 
analytic, the metaphysical, 
and the theological methods 
which now ravage our 
criticism and make so much 
of it a wilderness of dead 
terminology. It was always 
his aim to get at the man, 
to understand the passion driving him, to appraise the 
form in which that passion was embodied, and to define 
his own attitude towards the thing achieved and the 
manner of its achievement. And this criticism he em- 
bodied in a finely rhythmed prose, written, as he held 
all prose should be, rather for the ear than for the eye, 
illustrated with images usually very happily chosen and 
lightened by that occasional humour which was one of 
the graces of his intimate conversation. 

And last he would have wished it to be said of him 
that he was intensely English, a lover of the life, the 
people, the country, the literature, the history and 
the very name of England, and he would have held it 
the highest reward of all his faithful labours to have the 
assurance—as certainly he has—that he would be ac- 
counted and remembered as one of the poets of England. 


John Freeman. 


LAURENCE 


OLIPHANT. 


By S. M. ELtis. 


S a rule the lives of literary men are uneventful 

in the adventurous sense, but Laurence Oliphant 

is the peaked or eminent exception ; though indeed it 
might be advanced that he ‘was only a literary man 
secondary to a man of actions, adventurous and in- 
explicable, and that he wrote his books primarily to 
relate and explain (not always lucidly) his experiences 
both corporeal and mental. No biography or memoir 
of Laurence Oliphant can ever hope to interpret his 


amazing career and the. warring motives which shaped 
and finally shattered it, amid the dreary wastes of 
spiritual bondage, to a chimerical mysticism. For that 
was the end of his brilliant early promise and intel- 
lectual gifts that seemed to assure a foremost place 
for him in literature, politics, or diplomacy. The early 
flame proved to be but a will-o’-the-wisp that led to the 
morass of mental slavery to a religious tyrant, and 
subsequent rather ineffectual missionary enterprises ; 
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and, most melancholy fact of all, he involved in his 
miasmic illusion the two beings who loved him best 
and so devotedly to the end—his mother and his wife 
—who both came to a lonely death in a far, strange 
land, carried thither by the fitful argonaut of Laurence 
Oliphant’s visionary missions.”’ 

Thus there can be no sadder task in biography than 
to track the quenched fires of Oliphant’s earthly 
pilgrimage : they shone so brightly in ambitious youth 
and brilliant meridian ; but at the last the Fiery Cross 
had fallen into the swamp of religious dialectics, the 
dire philosophy of the ‘‘ Sympneumata ” and “ Scientific 
Religion,” the “open breathing,” the ‘“ two-in-one ” 
mystical doctrine which even the most sympathetic 
of Oliphant’s biographers—his connection, Margaret 
Oliphant—frankly admitted she was unable to under- 
stand or interpret. I have no intention of examining 
Oliphant’s controversial work, for this paper is primarily 
concerned with the circumstances which generated the 
one book bearing his name which pre-eminently deserves 
and is likely to survive—“ Piccadilly,’ the satirical 
novel of the sixties, and in a lesser degree with Oliphant’s 
excellent travel records and his “ Episodes in a Life of 
Adventure.” 

Laurence Oliphant was a Scotsman in origin, though 
born at Cape Town on August 3rd, 1829, the only child of 
Sir Anthony Oliphant, at that date Attorney-General 
at the Cape, and later for many years Chief Justice of 
Ceylon, by his wife, Maria, daughter of Colonel Campbell, 
of the 72nd Highlanders. Laurence does not seem to 
have been much indebted to heredity, for he, the most 
outstanding member of his family, was descended from 
quiet people who were content to be country gentle- 
men, lawyers and, now and then, able public servants 
and soldiers ; though one connection, Carolina Oliphant, 
later Lady Nairne (1766-1845), had won permanent 
fame as the author of the beautiful songs, “‘ The Land 
o’ the Leal,” “Caller Herrin’,’’ and ‘Charlie is My 
Darling.” He was a precocious child, as is usually the 
case when brothers and sisters are lacking; for it is 
abundantly clear that the unusual people, poets, mystics, 
imaginative writers, and artists, are more often the 
product of a solitary childhood dominated by the 
maternal influence, as the lives of Byron, Bulwer Lytton, 
Barham, Meredith, Roden Noel, Thackeray, Cowper, 
Browning, and many more demonstrate. For such as 
these in childhood had their solitudes and secret 
dreaming - places where dawned their imaginative 
artistry. 

Laurence Oliphant was a spoilt child but by no means 
what is called a milksop. He was peculiarly the child 
of his mother, who was but eighteen years his senior, 
and their affectionate intimacy continued until Lady 
Oliphant’s death, when her son was a man of middle 
age. Though she was strict in inculcating her religious 
code and, as Laurence grew up, rather tiresomely 
persistent in her solicitude for his spiritual well-being, 
the boy was early allowed a remarkable latitude of 
behaviour and equality with his parents not common 
at that period of the upbringing of youth. His educa- 
tion, indeed, Laurence Oliphant soon arranged for him- 
self, after a few preliminary years at Mr. Parr’s school 
at Durnford Manor, near Salisbury, and later at Preston. 
Just_as the youthful Bulwer said on one occasion to 


his mother: “ Pray, Mamma, are you not sometimes 
overcome by the sense of your own identity ?”’ so did 
Laurence Oliphant remark one day when his mother 
entered the schoolroom to make some complaint to 
the tutor about the curriculum: ‘‘ Mamma, this is not 
the right place for you.” Then offering her his arm, 
he conducted Lady Oliphant from the room in the 
grand manner. He had joined his parents at Ceylon 
in 1841, at the age of twelve. Henceforth he did much 
as he chose. In 1846, instead of going to Cambridge, 
he preferred to travel with his father and mother in 
Italy, thus early commencing his career of a “ rolling 
stone”’ in contact with adventure, for Italy was 
seething with unrest against the Austrian yoke. The 
Oliphants were on the Continent for two years. 

On returning to Ceylon he commenced to practise 
as a barrister. He came of age in 1850, when there 
arrived in Ceylon, on his way back to India from 
England, that picturesque Nepalese ambassador, Jung 
Bahadour, who had so excited the British with his 
wonderful diamonds and pearls—still to be seen in. 
the coloured portrait of Jung on the cover of the 
“Nepaulese Quadrilles,” which that pioneer of pub- 
licity, Louis Jullien, promptly composed in honour of 
the illustrious guest and for his own profit. 

Furthermore it was notorious that Jung Bahadour 
had lavishly purchased the favours of the celebrated 
courtesan, Laura Bell (later to be the wealthy and 


_.devout Mrs. Thistlethwayte, the friend of Gladstone), 


and in view of this moral dereliction it is curious that 
Lady Oliphant should have consented finally to her 
“ darling’ son accompanying the immoral Jung as 
his guest on a shooting expedition in India. Here the 
Nepalese consoled himself for Laura Bell with a little 
native bride of thirteen who, Laurence Oliphant writes 
to his.mother, was called My beautiful. Missis * by 
Jung—evidence presumably of the next statement that 
Jung Bahadour is “so thoroughly European.” This 
trip supplied the material for Oliphant’s first book, 
“A Journey to Katmandu (the Capital of Nepaul),” 
published by Murray in 1852. 

Laurence now came to London for a period, to eat 
his legal dinners at Lincoln’s Inn, varied by slumming 
in the then rough quarter of Pye Street, Westminster, 
and advocacy of the scheme for preserving permanently 
in Hyde Park the building of the Great Exhibition of 
1851 (now the Crystal Palace). Then to Edinburgh 
with his mother, where he was admitted a member of 
the Scottish Bar. Thence he departed with a friend 
on a fishing holiday to Russia, which developed into a 
remarkable drive across the Don Cossacks’ country from 
Dubovka, which they had reached by voyaging down 
the Volga by steamer from Nijni Novgorod. So the 
friends arrived at Taganrog and the Sea of Azof, whence 
they penetrated to the Crimea and the forbidden place 
of mystery, Sebastopol, all of which fully supplied new 
material for “‘ something to write about.” 

This second book, with illustrations by the author, was 
called ‘“‘ The Russian Shores of the Black Sea,” 1853, 
and it appeared at a very.apt moment, for the clouds 

* Oliphant apparently thought it advisable not to “tell his 
mother at this stage that Jung Bahadour had at least six 
“beautiful missises,’’ and that in one of the rooms of the house 


where they lived he saw £700 worth of dresses from London 
intended for these ladies. . 
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were darkening for the Crimean War, and English people 
were eager to learn something of the remote, almost 
unknown country of the Russian Bear so soon to be 
locked in warfare with the British Lion. By March, 
1854, a fourth edition was required. The young author 
of twenty-four was sent for by Lord Raglan, who 
received him in the presence also of Lord de Ros and 
the Peninsular veteran, Sir John Burgoyne, all “ poring 
over a chart of the Crimea.” 
Oliphant was minutely 
questioned, and he advised 
that Sebastopol should be 
“taken” by an advance 
from the Balaclava side. 
What wonder that the youth- 
ful enthusiast foresaw him- 
self in a responsible position 
as adviser during the 
coming campaign—perhaps 
as the Commander-in-Chief’s 
civil secretary. So he rapidly 
learned the Turkish language 
and prepared himself in every 
way for his participation in 
the conquest of Russia. But, 
alas! the dream never came 
true: it is not the way of 
English officialdom to place 
untried youth in the seats 
of the mighty. 

Instead of going to the 
East, Oliphant «amnexpectedly 
journeyed to the West— 
to Washington, as secretary 
to Lord Elgin in the diplo- 
matic mission for negotiating 
a commercial treaty between 
Canada and the United 
States, a mission which 
Elgin’s critics subsequently described as “‘ floated through 
on champagne.” Certainly Oliphant’s narrative of the 
free-flowing beverages of the happy America he knew 
makes sad reading for the “ dry” population of that 
country to-day : 

““ At two o'clock our whole party went to a grand luncheon 
at a senator’s. Here we had every sort of refreshing 
luxury, the day being pipingly hot, and dozens of cham- 
pagne were polished off. Several senators got screwed, 
and we made good use of the two hours we had to spare 
before going to the French Ambassador’s matinée dansante 
at four. Here the same thing went on, with the addition 
of a lot of pretty girls whom I had met before, and who 
bullied one to dance, and were disgusted if you did not 
flitt with them. Everybody drinks champagne here, and 
there was a bowl on the table, in which you might 
have drowned a baby, of most delicious and insinuating 
concoction. Then there were gardens, and bouquets, and 
ices, and strawberries, and bright eyes till six, when we 
had to rush off and dress for a grand dinner at a Governor's. 
Here we had a magnificent repast. The old story of 
champagne, besides a most elaborate and highly got up 
French-cookery dinner, lasting from seven till ten, when 
we left the table, having been eating and drinking with- 
out intermission since two. We then adjourned with a 
lot of senators to brandy and water, champagne and cigars, 


till twelve, when some of us were quite ready to tumble 
into bed.” 


Although the diplomatic youth assured his mother 


that he remained entirely sober by keeping to cham- 
pagne and not mixing his drinks, and that in future he 
had resolved never to touch a drop of champagne 
while in Washington, these reports of alcohol in 
America caused some perturbation to the devoted, 
religious parents at home, and confirmed their desire 
to accompany the beloved son to any future place 
where his work might take him. 

Oliphant, later in the year 
1854, obtained the post of 
Superintendent-General of the 
affairs of the Red Indians, 
work which carried him to 
the wilds and backwoods of 
Canada, where he, the 
“Father,” aged twenty-five, 
gave audience and sage 
advice to the ancient warriors 
and younger braves; his 
varied experiences can be 
read in his next book, ‘‘ Min- 
nesota and the Far West,” 
1855, with illustrations by 
the author. In the latter 
year Oliphant went again 
to the Crimea, this time 
accompanied by his father 
(to the senior man’s delight), 
Laurence having persuaded 
Lord Clarendon to send 
him on a mission to the 
chieftain Schamyl, the 
Eastern Caucasus, which per- 
haps the harassed Foreign 
Secretary thought was the 
best means of getting rid 
of this importunate young 
Laurence Oliphant. man now again boiling over 

with his schemes for 
the conquest of the Crimea. Arrived at the region 
of war, Laurence saw a good deal of the campaign 
and the famous bombardments as the guest on his 
yacht of the British Ambassador, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, who ‘‘ has done everything but promise 
to send me to Schamyl”; for the elusive Lord 
Clarendon had left the final decision as to that mission 
to the discretion of Lord Stratford, who eventually 
solved the problem of keeping the impetuous visitor 
quiet by sending him off in attendance upon Mr. 
Longworth to Circassia. But poor Laurence gradually 
realised that his own scheme was not going to be carried 
out. He was intensely disappointed, but justified his 
presence at the seat of war by writing long descriptive 
letters to The Times, for which he received “ lots of tin.” 
The Crimean War came to an end without his strategy, 
but he had again ‘‘ something to write about ”’ in the 
form of a volume he entitled, ‘‘ The Trans-Caucasian 
Campaign under Omar Pasha’”’ (1856). 

In the summer of 1856 Oliphant went with John 
Delane, the editor of The Times, on a somewhat 
mysterious visit to America* which was to put a 


* Apparently Delane’s mission was to endeavour to obtain 
the support of the American Press, which. however, he reports, 
“is too corrupt, and it would be unavailing to bribe it in our 
interests.’’ He describes Oliphant as “ capital.” 
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The Worship of Money. 
Drawing by Richard Doyle in Laurence Oliphant’s “ P.ccadilly,” 1870. 


“thousand pounds in my pocket’’; and his former 
experiences in that country fitted him to act admirably 
as cicerone to Delane in the matter of the social, wine- 
quaffing amenities of New York. But Oliphant was 
becoming weary of his baffled, ineffectual life, and 
bitterly disappointed that his brilliant gifts, of which 
he was fully aware, and his manifold experiences abroad 
had led to no permanent position or fitting distinction. 
So now, almost in a mood of disgust and desperation, 
he wandered to South America and indulged in one of 
the most curious episodes of his career—a participation 
in the warlike activities of the filibuster, William Walker 
(1824-1860), at the time he made himself President of 
Nicaragua. The ship on which Oliphant sailed from 
New Orleans was carrying reinforcements for Walker’s 
army, but the vessel was overhauled by a British 
squadron at the mouth of the San Juan river. Oliphant’s 
nationality was discovered, and he was removed to 
H.M.S. Orion, flying the flag of Captain John C. Erskine, 
who proved to be a cousin of the amateur filibuster. 
Laurence was hospitably entertained by his newly found 
relative until arrangements could be made for his 
return to England. He ever “ fell upon his feet ” and, 
more fortunate than his intended leader, Walker, who 
was shot as a rebel by the Honduras Government in 
1860, Oliphant passed on to China as the secretary and 
historiographer to the mission of his former chief, Lord 
Elgin, in April, 1857. Later on he went on to Japan. 
On the journey home he received the sad news of the 
death of his father, that pleasant, unselfish, ever-cheery 
man, who never realised his dearest hope that he and 
his wife might settle in London or abroad to keep house 
for their son—when Laurence would at last be filling 
an executive post of importance and some continuity 
such as his talents warranted. But Laurence 
was destined to be ever a wanderer with “ no continu- 
ing city.” Hitherto the Foreign Office, despite his 
brilliant amateur services by the back door, had 
made no move to offer him permanent employment, 
for he had not entered those portentous portals in the 
usual academical way, and had only been employed 
owing to the appreciative and friendly offices of Lord 


Elgin. So after writing two more 
books which related his recent ex- 
periences in China and previously in 
South America, ‘A Narrative of the 
Earl of Elgin’s Mission to China and 
Japan in 1857-1858-1859” (with ex- 
cellent illustrations by F. C. B. 
. Bedwell), and “Patriots and Fili- 
busters ”’ (1860), he set off for fresh 
adventures in Italy, where he was soon 
trying to show Garibaldi the way he 
should go. 

Cavour did not impress him favour- 
ably—‘“‘a_ thick-set, solid man, with 
large square head and spectacles, an 
able, mathematical, practical sort of 
head, without chivalry, principle or 
genius.”” Despite his rather riotous 
proceedings with the Red Shirts—for 
he had headed a party which seized 
and broke the ballot-boxes—Laurence 
Oliphant at last received recognition 
from the Foreign Office in the form of appointment as 
First Secretary to the Legation in Japan, which perhaps 
the officials hoped would prove to be the means of his 
final happy dispatch, for his predecessor in the office 
had been brutally murdered in China, and the Japanese 
at that date were regarded as a dangerous and semi- 
savage race.* As it happened, Oliphant came near to 
being murdered at Yedo, where he was acting chargé 
a’ affaires, the attempt on his life arising from no personal 
feud but merely because he was the representative of 
the hated foreigner. 

In 1862 Oliphant proceeded to Albania and Herze- 
govina and, crossing to Manfredonia, he was mysteriously 
invited to tea with an old, witch-like lady over eighty, 
calling herself Miss Thimbleby, but whose real name was 
Bland if her assertion that she was a sister of Mrs. 
Jordan was true. She had been in Italy since 1804, 
and Laurence was justified in his feeling that he gathered 
the ‘‘ moss of English history ”’ in this strange encounter. 
In January, 1863, occurred the insurrection in Poland 
and, as a matter of course in his career of curious adven- 
ture, Oliphant determined to take a hand in it, for 
“T had by this time acquired a habit of fishing in 
troubled waters.” His life was again in danger, and 
his dramatic experiences must be read in his subsequent 
book, “‘ Episodes in a Life of Adventure” (1887). He 
returned to Poland the following year, 1864, with his 
friend, Evelyn Ashley, in the hope of seeing a revolution 
in the Russian province of Volhynia, but they were 
turned back and went to Jassy, where they made a tour 
of the convents of Moldavia; and finally, as an end to 
his European adventures, Oliphant took part in the 
Schleswig-Holstein troubles, wherein quite rightly he 
sympathised with the Duke of Augustenburg rather 
than with either of the contending kingdoms of Prussia 
and Denmark, who both desired the Duke’s property. 

When at last, at the age of thirty-five, Laurence 
Oliphant returned to England, as he thought, to “ settle 


* When a party of Japanese came to England a year or two 
later to represent their country at the opening of the Exhibition 
of 1862, they were treated as a species of savage and accord- 
ingly mobbed at a distance, and when they were in Paris they 
were described as ‘‘ objects of curiosity rather than admiration. 
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down,” he was a man of vast experience of the world, 
much travelled, a brilliant conversationalist, and of 
charming social gifts. The world of fashion and affairs 
was at his feet. He was expected to rise to any posi- 
tion he chose to claim, and it seemed that politics would 
be his choice, for he was elected M.P. for Stirling Burghs 
in 1865. Literature still was to be his aide-de-camp, 
and for a time journalism, for in 1864 he was one of those 
who founded and contributed to that quaint little paper, 
The Owl, which related some Foreign Office secrets and 
invented more; no canard was too exorbitant for this 
happy journalistic jest, born in a Mayfair drawing-room 
and so typical of the brilliant, self-satisfied Society of the 
sixties which Laurence Oliphant was now to satirise in 
his most remarkable work, “ Piccadilly.” The story 
first appeared serially in Blackwood’s Magazine during 
1865, and was reprinted five years later in volume form 
with eight delightful illustrations by Richard Doyle, 
worthy to be ranked with his designs for ‘‘ The New- 
comes,”’ 

Fully fledged with all the attributes of un homme 
du monde, in conjunction with his intellectual and 
literary talents, Laurence Oliphant was peculiarly fitted 
to probe and exhibit the manners—the mental behaviour 
of his time. That social world he knew so well was 
prosperous, solid, free from financial anxiety or the fear 
of foreign attack, and its members had reason for self- 
complacency, for they were the children of the genera- 
tion which had overthrown and humbled the power of 
the dreaded Napoleon, the bogy of their infancy. 
Nevertheless it was a restless Society, uneasy under new 
standards and conscious of the rising tide of democracy 
and the ebbing tide of class privilege. The golden 
sun was sinking. In its social and moral values there 
were sharp contrasts and antagonisms. The older 
men and women had been reared 
in the lax standards of the 
Regency and of a great war, when 
the immoralities of the ageing 
Royal Princes were a universal 
theme of comment and ribald jest, 
when the prevailing standards 
of life and manners were masculine 
and vigorous. Men swore openly, 
kept their actresses, and got drunk 
every night without much protest 
from their ladies, who were given 
to the perusal of the immoral 
romances of Pigault Lebrun, 
and to displaying their persons 
through the diaphanous draperies 
foltowing the modes of the 
Directory and the First Empire. 
But after 1837, with the advent 
of a female sovereign, young 
and virtuous, feminine standards 
came into fashion. It was 
no longer good form to be habitually drunk and openly 
immoral, for the blazon of sobriety, happy married 
life, domestic bliss and a numerous progeny, was hoisted 
on to the staff of Buckingham Palace, while a religious 
revival and devout books were the mode among many 
of the younger people; foreign missions and popular 
preachers, such as J. M. Bellew, were marked factors 


Alice Le Strange. 
First wife of Laurence Oliphant. 


of the sixties. Yet the men still had their vices—the 
courtesan was never more notorious than in the days of 
“ Skittles ’’ and Laura Bell—and the women were still 
human and weak under their voluminous skirts and 
crinolines and the rather stifling veil of virtue ordained 
by the Queen. And the love of money was all para- 
mount, with again a Royal example, for the Queen and 
the Prince Consort had amassed private fortunes 
amounting to millions of pounds.* 

There was thus inevitably a certain aspect of hypocrisy 
(both apparent and real) in the Society of the sixties, 
and it was this characteristic which Oliphant dissected 
so ruthlessly in “ Piccadilly.” Lady Broadhem, the 
Bishop of Caribbee Islands, Mr. Beevy the missionary, 
and even ‘‘ Drippings ”’ the butler, were not exaggerated 
figures of the time. Although Oliphant made the now 
usual disclaimer that his characters were not drawn 
from living people, he did not hesitate to make two 
direct allusions to the Lord Chancellor, Lord Westbury, 
who had been threatened with a suit of breach of 
promise, and who resigned the Lord Chancellorship 
following the findings of the Committees inquiring into 
his participation in the involved matters of the Edmunds 
Scandal. Oliphant touched on these delicate affairs 
thus : 


‘As the supreme arbiter in points of religious belief, 
and as the largest dispenser of spiritual patronage in the 
kingdom, it is evident that the qualifications for a Lord 
Chancellor should be not so much his knowledge of law 
as his unblemished moral character and incapacity for 
perpetrating jobs. . . . Talking of Committees, how con- 
fused the Lord Chancellor must be between them all. 
He must be very apt to forget when he is ‘ sitting ’ and when 
he is being ‘sat upon.’ If he had not the clearest head, 
he would be proving to the world that Mr. E was 
competent to teach the Zulus theology in spite of the 
Bishop of Cape Town, and that he 
was justified in giving Dr. Colenso 
a large retiring pension. What 
with having to quote texts in one 
committee-room, and arithmetic in 
another, and having to explain the 
law of God, the law of the land, 
and his own conduct alternately, it 
is a miracle that he does not get a 
softening of the brain.” 


Oliphant’s most pungent sar- 
casms in “ Piccadilly’ were at 
the expense of the clergy and 
missionaries. Sometimes his 
humour has a touch of an 
epigram in a modern play: “ Of 
course you know the three reasons 
which take men into society in 
London. . . . To find a wife, or 
to look after one’s wife, or to look 
after somebody’s else’s.” But in 
the main the book is a vivid 
picture of a vanished time. How 
clearly with a few words is conjured up the scene of a 
great reception at a London mansion : 


“The hour 11 p.m.; a long string of carriages advancing 


* One of Doyle’s illustrations to “‘ Piccadilly,” ‘‘ The Worship 
of Money,” shows the supporters of the Royal Arms, the Lion 
and the Unicorn, lying down beside a swollen bag of money 
marked £210,000.” 
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under my windows to Lady Palmerston’s;* rain 
pelting; horses with ears pressed back, wincing under 
the storm ; coachmen and footmen presenting the crowns 
of their hats to it; streams running down their water- 
proofs, and causing them to glitter in the gaslight; now 
and then the flash of a jewel inside the carriages ; nothing 
visible of the occupants but flounces surging up at the 
windows, as if they were made of some delicious creamy 
substance, and were going to overflow into the streets . . .”” 

All have vanished—-the billowy clothes of the women, 
the gorgeous liveries of the servants, the great barouches, 
even the very sound of the horses’ hooves pawing and 
stamping on the cobbles of the courtyard, dimly lit by 
lanterns, is heard no more: all is as remote and 
picturesque as the thronging sedan-chairs and running 
footmen going to a drum in the time of George II. 

In “ Piccadilly’ can be found conclusive evidence 
of the strange religious influence which was about to 
revolutionise Laurence Oliphant’s life. There is a 
quotation from ‘‘ The Great Republic—a Poem of 
the Sun,’”’ by Thomas Lake Harris, described as “ the 
greatest poet of the age”’ f: 

“ Reformers fail because they change the letter, 

And not the spirit of the world’s design. 
Tyrant and slave create the scourge and fetter— 
As is the worshipper, will be the shrine. 
The ideal fails, though perfect were the plan ; 
World-harmony springs through the perfect man.” 

Strangely prophetic words for Oliphant. His ideal 
sadly failed, for he had not found the perfect man, but 
only a tyrant, and the shrine proved to be as bizarre 
as the worshipper. In “ Piccadilly,” too, occurs the 
phrase “ Live the Life,’”’ which Oliphant was about to 
adopt as his spiritual slogan ; and towards the close of 
the story a mysterious figure links its arm in that of the 
narrator, Frank Vanecourt—who undoubtedly is an 
autobiographical presentment of Oliphant’s mental (and 
probably personal) experiences at this time—and 
enunciates the doctrine of how to “ Live that Life.” 
As the first step the prophet will take his disciple to 
America—of all countries in the world. And so it 
actually happened, for Laurence Oliphant left England 
in 1867 to join the community of the Brotherhood of 
the New Life at Brocton—Salem-on-Erie—situated near 
Lake Erie, one of the border lakes between Canada and 
America, the head-quarters of Thomas Lake Harris. 

Thomas Lake Harris, born at Fenny Stratford, 
Buckinghamshire, in 1823, had accompanied his father 
to America when he was sixteen years of age, and early 
became a boy ”’ preacher on independent Christian 
lines, mixed with a good deal of Spiritualism ; indeed 
he seems to have been a medium. The Society he 
founded was reorganised as the Brotherhood of the 
New Life, its tenets apparently combining doctrines 
from Swedenborg, Plato and Fourier. At the same time 
he indulged in a good deal of literary composition, con- 
cerning which William Howitt, in his ‘‘ History of the 
Supernatural in all Ages and Nations,” states: “In 
his earlier spiritual inspirations Harris became a poetic 
medium, and dictated whole epics under the supposed 
influence of Byron, Shelley and Keats, in a state of 
trance.” 


* Cambridge House, 94, Piccadilly, now the Naval and 
Military Club. 

+ Harris’s name was not mentioned in the first serial appear- 
ance of “ Piccadilly’: it was added when the story was re- 
published in volume form, 1870. 


Harris was the author of many books, and it would 
seem that in his earlier phase as a prophet he was not 
quite the charlatan that many persons have believed 
him to be, for at the time; Mrs. Oliphant wrote her book 
about Laurence * very little was known of Harris and 
his work. He must have been sincere and earnest in 
his preaching to have attracted and won over a man of 
such brilliant intellectual” gifts and of so sarcastic a 
sense of humour as Oliphant—a convert who was will- 
ing to resign both his individual will and his personal 
property to his master. Oliphant’s money and increasing 
prosperity proved to be the means of Harris’s spiritual 
fall, for after he removed to California his mode of life 
tended to an Agapemone. In 1876 he instituted his 
scheme of Celestial Marriage, his first “‘ counterpart ” 
and “ Lily Queen ”’ being Jane Lee Warner, who many 
years later, in 1892, became’ Harris’s third wife in law. 
At Brocton, much of Oliphant’s money was expended 
on land for the cultivation of vines which Harris con- 
verted into mystic wine of a non-intoxicating character, 
and his system of open breathing secured immunity 
from death. However, these pleasing precautions 
proved inefficacious when Harris’s hour struck. He 
died on March 23rd, 1906, at New York; his disciples 
pretended he was asleep, and it was not until July that 
they admitted the prophet was no more. 

When Laurence Oliphant left England in 1867 to join 
this visionary he sacrificed everything—his brilliant 
prospects in politics and literature, his friends, his 
luxurious surroundings in London, ease, good food and 
wine, and all that makes life tolerable to a man of taste. 
For the New Life meant hard manual work only sus- 
tained by the barest necessities, the existence of a 
humble farm-servant in America at a very rough time of 
that country’s conditions. He was ordered to clean out 
cattle-sheds and other unsavoury labour of this nature 
until nine o’clock at night, and often after that hour 
he had to draw water for household purposes with almost 
frost-bitten fingers for another two hours. In the early 
stages of this initiation a strict rule of silence had to be 
preserved ; he was not permitted to speak to anyone, 
and his food was brought to him by people as silent 
as the members of a Trappist order. Although manual 
labour sickened him body and soul, Oliphant endured 
all these hardships and humiliations without a murmur, 
for he was the willing slave of this strange prophet 
who had made no effort to gain his distinguished con- 
vert. In later years, when Oliphant had become 
convinced of Harris’s unworthiness, he never spoke 
against his fallen idol; not long before his death he 
told Lady Grant Duff that he believed the Divine 
Influence emanated in phenomenal persons, each a new 
avatar, and he advanced in proof of his theory the names 
of Sakyamuni, Christ, and Thomas Lake Harris.f 

Such wild assertions and such abnegation to the 
bizarre power of a lesser man are amazing in the case 
of Oliphant, who had hitherto given evidence of the 
qualities of criticism, initiative, and leadership. When 


* Five years later, in 1895, Charles Newton Scott issued a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Laurence Oliphant: Supplementary to 
His Biography,’’ primarily a defence of Harris in reply to Mrs. 
Oliphant’s statements. 


+ ‘Laurence Oliphant,’ by Lady Grant Duff, in the Con- 
temporary Review, February, 1889. Oliphant gives a some- 
what different impression of Thomas Lake Harris in ‘‘ Masollam ” 
(1886), a novel which undoubtedly describes the prophet. 
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he disappeared from London in 
1867, and strange reports of 
the New Life began to reach 
his friends, they were aghast, 
and many thought him to be 
mad. Reviewing all the facts, as 
far as they are known, one is led 
to conjecture if Oliphant was not 
indeed the victim of a dual 
personality, of which the insane 
moiety at times conquered the 
sane. 

Undoubtedly there was a chink 
in his mental armour, some lesion 
which accounted for the strange 
contradictions of his life and acts, 
exemplified also in the abrupt 
changes of his conversation. Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff, who 
knew him well, said that if 
Laurence Oliphant’s mind had 
been cast all in one piece he 
might have produced a notable 
effect upon his generation; but 
it was not so. “‘ You constantly 
stepped, so to speak, when with 
him, off perfectly solid ground 
into mere chaos. One moment 
he would be speaking like a states- 
man, and the next like a half-educated enthusiast.” 

Mental chaos indeed seems the only explanation for 
the circumstances which attended Oliphant’s sub- 
mission to Harris and which were now to involve others, 
nearest and dearest to him, in the obnoxious net. 
I have no space to deal with this phase of Oliphant’s 
life on the present occasion. He remained in bondage 
of the spirit, and of the body also, for fourteen years. 
He married during this period Alice Le Strange, of 


Photograph by 
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The Grave of Laurence 
Oliphant in Twicken- 
ham Cemetery. 


Hunstanton Hall, and both his 
wife and mother became members 
of the strange community. Lady 
Oliphant died in sad circum- 
stances, in California, in 1881; 
and Mrs. Oliphant in Syria, in 
1886, as the result of a chill 
caught on the marshy, fever- 
generating shores of Lake 
Tiberias, where she and her 
husband had camped. In these 
last years he was engaged on 
enterprises for the colonisation of 
the Jews in their fatherland, and 
after his wife’s death Oliphant 
was wrapped in a bizarre 
mysticism. He believed that his 
acts and literary work were 
dictated by the spirit of Alice 
Oliphant, and under her direction 
he married his second wife, 
Rosamond Dale Owen, daughter 
of Robert Dale Owen, and grand- 
daughter of Robert Owen, in 
August, 1888. A few days later 
he was seized by the illness which 
proved fatal on December 23rd 
of that year. Laurence 
Oliphant died at York House, 
Twickenham, the home of his friends, Sir Mountstuart 
and Lady Grant Duff. His last words were the same 
as those of another famous man at the point of death 
—‘‘More light.”” The last glimmer of the Fiery Cross was 
extinct. The weary, restless brain at last found peace. 
His mortal remains lie in the remote cemetery of 
Twickenham, under the shade of a fir tree. Here is 
sanctuary and rest for one who had travelled far in the 
body and to farther and wearier realms in the spirit. 
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MAY ENTER FOR ANY-NUMBER OF THE SEVEN COMPE- 
TITIONS, AND ONE COUPON IS SUFFICIENT FOR THEM 
ALL, BUT THE NAME AND ADDRESS OF THE COMPETITOR 
MUST BE WRITTEN ON EACH MS. SUBMITTED. 
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Photo by Fred Turner. 


Chiswick House. 
See page 130. 


RESULTS FOR OCTOBER. 


I.—TuE PrizE oF ONE Guinea for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Norah M. Butterfield, 
3, Kingsley Terrace, Westward Ho!, Devon, 
for the following : 


THE TRAITOR. 


The fortress of my heart is guarded well 

By thoughts for sentries ; these, with shield and sword, 
And constant march, no entry there afford 

To you, once captain of that citadel. 

Though oft you call, and beat upon the gate, 

No answ’ring voices from the turrets cry ; 

Question or plead, you meet with no reply. 

Yet still, insistent and importunate, 

You linger, till the sentries leave the walls ; 

Then, in the dusk, comes one that joyed to hear 
Your voice, yet through the day spake not for fear. 
This one, grown bolder as the darkness falls, 

Steals to the gate, and softly whispers, ‘‘ Stay! ”’ 
And gives you hope for yet another day. 


We also select for printing : 


A SONNET. 


The end has come. The love we prized has gleamed 
Its brightest, and the dimly smouldering flame 

Has wellnigh burnt its last. We little dreamed 

The old desire of our hearts would end 

Like this, and we should find no name 

For that which parts us, you and I, my friend. 


’Tis but a leaf dropped from the tree of life ; 

A little leaf, all crumpled, yet the same 

As that which opened when the air was rife 

With hope; a leaf, caught up and tossed and turned 
By all the winds of destiny, the blame 

Of losing it nor you, nor I have earned. 


Though we forget and time new joy endears, 
I cannot smile; my heart is full of tears! 


(Irene Ardern, The Ridding, West Runton, near Cromer.) 


THE GARNERING. 


Dear God, I thank Thee for Thy harvest wealth : 
The yellow corn in field and barton stored ; 

The pale potatoes in my cellar hoard ; 

The rain that in Thy mercy Thou hast poured 
On parching pasture for Thy creatures’ health. 


But most of all on fey All-Hallows Eve: 

When through Thy Garden in the sombre night 
Flit shadows that have shed their mortal light, 
And upward flown beyond our meagre sight— 

I thank Thee for the thoughts that cannot grieve 


My fumbling mind. And he who treads the frost 
That silvers white All-Hallows morn, he shows 
His trust in Thy great promise: Chalice glows 
And Bread is broken. Happy he who knows 
Thy Perfect Harvest—not a fragment lost. 


(J. Gedge, Cothelestone, Bagborough, Taunton, Som.) 


WATER LILIES. 


The watchful stars hang low; the yellow moon 
Powders the woodlands with a golden sheen. 
Faint from the sun-glow of long afternoon, 

The pond lies peaceful as a sleeping queen. 


Tall rushes point still fingers to the sky ; 

A coot steals noiseless through the matted sedge ; 
A startled moorhen pipes her plaintive cry ; 
Ghostlike, a drake stands at the water’s edge, 


Ruffles and preens his plumes. From leafy oak 
Two turtle-doves peep forth. A circle swoons 
Where a fish leapt. An intermittent croak 
Betrays the lovelorn frog. In wild festoons 


And tangled stars, blue water-lilies spread. 
Frail, fragrant, fanciful as stars, they keep 
Vigil; and when the stars climb overhead 
Turn wide eyes toward them, sacrificing sleep 


For sweeter commune; all their secrets tell, 
And learn the tidings of the starry space ; 

’ Till brightening dawn dissolves the magic spell 
And folding petals shroud the lily face. 


(Stephen Walter, 35, Courtfield Gardens, S.W.5.) 


We also highly commend the lyrics by Irene Ormsby 
(Addiscombe), Irene Wintle (Berkhamsted), Nell Mus- 
grave (London, W.), May Herschel Clarke (Woolwich), 
Evelyn Valentine (Duston), May Belben (Wimborne), 
H. J. Hare (Dundee), S. G. August (Invercargill, New 
Zealand), Rosalie Wilson (Coogee, New South Wales), 
Margarita Yates (Haute Savoie, France), George S. 
Astins (Hove), Dorothy E. Tweed (London, S.W.), 
John P. Coghlan (Dublin), Maryl Jenkins (Toronto, 
Canada), John Bellchambers (London, N.), E. M. Wright 
(Victoria, Australia), Cyrille Wright (Milan, Italy), 
Jehangir R. P. Mody (Bombay, India), Henry Bevis 
(Frampton-on-Severn), B. T. Bauar (Hamilton, Ontario), 
E. M. Frampton (Wakefield), Joyce Fisher (Montana- 
Vermala), Angela Hannan (Forest, Ontario), Mary 
Cornell (Winnipeg, Canada), D. F. Larkin (Brighton), 
Avis Fenton (East Finchley), E. M. H. Harington 
(Folkestone), ““ Hermit ’’ (Holywood, Co. Down), Nancie 
C. Fergie (Glasgow), Diana Koop (Brighton), Mrs. 
Whishaw (London, W.C.), Fredk. I. Cowles (Swinton), 
Francis L. Watson (Leeds), Portia Hobbs (Birmingham), 
Isobel M. Lillie (Bridlington), Phyllis Turpin (London, 
S.W.), Isabel S. H. Smyth (Belfast), Irene Hubbard 
(Steeple Claydon), J. Morton George (Woodford Green), 
Margaret Hughes (Hemel Hempstead), George R. 
Bromley (London, N.W.). 


Prize oF A Guinea for the best quota- 
tion is awarded to Miss G. Harrison, 39, Hall 
Road, Lahore, India, for the following : 


RELEASE. By JEANNETTE PHILLIPs GrBBs. (Collins.) 
“Pray you, undo this button.” 
SHAKESPEARE, King Lear. 


We also select: for printing : 


NOW FOR THE STORY. By C. A. Aut. (Mowbray.) 


““* Look at the clock!’ quoth Winifred Pryce, 
As she open’d the door to her husband’s knock.” 


Barua, The Milkmaid’s Story. 
(Rev. F. Hern, Rowland’s Castle, Hants.) 
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NOT WITHOUT DUST AND HEAT. 
By Weston Martyr. (Blackwood.) 


“Little Polly Flinders 
Sat among the cinders.” 
Nursery Rhyme. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, Highgate Hill, N.19.) 


A GIRL OF THESE DAYS. By Roy VICKERs. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 
‘‘T pursued a maiden and clasped a reed.” 
SHELLEY, Hymn of Pan. 


(M. McDonnell, ‘“‘ Elmwood,” Bothwell.) 


MID-CHANNEL. By Lupwic LEwIsoHn. 
(Thornton Butterworth.) 


“I’m sick to the heart and I fain would lie down.” 
Ballad, Lord Rendal, My Son. 
(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 70, Pitt Street, Norwich.) 


ALL SORTS OF DOGS. By Row tanp Jouns. 


**T am his Highness’s dog at Kew. 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you?” 


Pope, Windsor Forest. 


(Muriel Needham, 123, Brighton Road, Worthing.) 


THE WAKING BIRD. By BARBARA GOOLDEN. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


“This is the cock that crowed in the morn.” 
The House That Jack Built. 
(J. E. Parsons, Hillsboro’, Ware, Herts.) 


III.—TueE Prize oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
open letter of appreciation or criticism (not 
more than two hundred words), addressed to 
any author named in the October Number, is 
awarded to Sir Duncan Grey, “ Windgarth,” 
Weston-super-Mare, for the following : 


LETTER TO WILFRID WILSON GIBSON. 


I remember vividly far-off years when you and your sister 
Elizabeth first sought to give winged freedom to 
imprisoned emotions and captive dreams, the spirit 
of poetry impelling you, as a mere boy, to break 
into the clear song of a born singer. How better 
indeed could you be born than as son of that 
county of ancient romance and practical achieve- 
ment which nourished the rich imaginings of 
Swinburne the patrician, and the rugged simplicity 
of Joseph Skipsey, the pitman, from both of whom 
you inherit. In Northumberland your forbears and 
mine, through long centuries, wrought and fought. 
You draw inspiration from regions alive with 
tales of Roman legionaries and marauding Scots, 
primitive saints and modern industrialists, a land 
of brooding skies and sombre fells, tumultuous 
burns and lonely loughs, sparsely but bravely 
peopled and sprinkled with stubborn castles and 
defiant peel-towers. Small wonder that cry of 
whaup and clash of war alike echo through your 
verse, and that drab labour of patient shepherd 
and ploughman is interwoven with kingly pageantry 
and lordly banners. To me you are the supreme 
painter of toiling peasantry—a Jean Frangois 
Millet using as pigments words that give colour, 
atmosphere and character. 


We also select for printing : 


TO G. K. CHESTERTON, Esg. 

S1r,—It is doubtless your amazing versatility 
which gives you such a wide and appreciative 
public. How wickedly provocative you are on 
occasion! And we suspect that you bamboozle 
us quite a lot. But it is excellent fun playing 
hide-and-seek with you. We are glad that your 
novels will survive; for those who follow after 
will, like ourselves, delight in your neat and 
delicate artistry. We positively envy our children 
the joy of meeting ‘‘ Manalive’’ for the first 


(Methuen.) - 


Photo by Troyon. 


time. In the réle of biographer, and art and literary 
critic also, you compel our admiration. There is a 
greatness in your insight and interpretation which 
ennobles, besides the subjects, the medium through which 
we learn-of them. And lovers of your prose have stored 
within their memories not a few thoughts from your verse 
also. Furthermore we like the propagandist in you. The 
garb of an apostle of a cause is becoming to an author, and 
you have the added wisdom—lacking in some of your 
contemporaries—of serving up merely a modicum of teach- 
ing atatime. You afford us richness, variety, piquancy— 
yet withal nourishing and satisfying. A veritable banquet ! 
And we are grateful to you. 
I am, Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 
K. M. Sanders, Tamworth, Bridport, Dorset. 


APPRECIATION AND THANKS TO JOHN 
BUCHAN. 


DEaR Mr. BucHan,—It is difficult to state in terms that 
will not sound fulsome or exaggerated the gratitude that 
I feel to you for your writings, which make the world 
always seem a saner and more healthful place than it was 
before. Your pen-painting is so forceful and invigorating 
in its emphasis on Nature’s powers of healing—more often 
hinted at than stated directly—that one has perforce to 
take oneself again and again to that source of recupera- 
tion to prove the truth you have so convincingly depicted. 
I should not like to confess how often I have read some of 
your novels, which have helped me through countless bad 
times by their insistence on the need for personal courage 
and the implied conviction that all crises can be success- 
fully met, provided that one has sufficient native nous 
and determination. It seems to me that, with you, courage 
ranks very high, and the novel enterprises and hairbreadth 
escapes which fall to the lot of your heroes and heroines 


Fishermen. 
From “ Superstitions of Sailors,” by Dr. A. S. Rappoport (Stanley Paul). 
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are entertaining beyond all telling. Long life to you and 
Many more books ! 


(J. A. Jenkins, Edge Hill College, Liverpool.) 


TO MR, ALFRED NOYES. 


Dear Mr. NoyEs,—Your poems have brought me much 
joy; tears too they have brought; that is the greatness 
of verse—to move the emotions; I like your story-telling 
and your rhythm and your language is full of charm ; the 
greatness of your personality is reproduced in your work. 
This is all from my heart, written straight down as I feel 
it. I knew your poems well, I 
read and reread them, and 
then one day I went to a 
“ Bookman ” meeting and heard 
you reading them yourself, in- 
spiring them with your person- 
ality. I left the meeting with 
a feeling of joy and with a glad 
remembrance of ‘‘ The Com- 
panion ofa Mile ’’ and ‘‘ Shadow 
of a Leaf,’’ and I shall look 
upon your verse for ever as a 
joy. 

Yours truly, 
Sybil G. Gillett, 33, South 
Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


We specially commend the 
letters sent by |Norah M. 
Butterfield (Westward Ho!), 
Eileen Newton (Whitby), H. 
J. Hare (Dundee), Emily Davis 
(Dublin), Sydney Spedding 
(Bolton), Alice B. Coghlan 
(Dublin), Jean !Langley 
(Streatham Hill), Mrs. 
W. J. E. Harlam (Chelten- 
ham), Maud Westcott (Earl’s 
Court), Iris Ottaway 
(Bungay), Maude E. Fleeson 
(Manchester), C. S. Stamper 
(Blackdown), Charles Noel 
Sherwood (Birmingham), 
Miss K. Woodfield (Tufnell 
Park). 


IV.—TuHE Prize oF HatF a for the largest 
number of names of poets spelled out from the 
chessboard is awarded to Miss B. M. Beard, 
214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent, who found 
a total of 75 allowable names—a larger 
number of allowable names than any other 
competitor obtained : 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN POETS’ NAMES (FROM 
CHESSBOARD), 


Arne, Ayton, Aytoun; Burns, Byron, Bronté, Bryant ; 


Dryden, Defoe, Dobell, Donne, Drayton, Dyer, Dwight, . 


Dante (Italian) ; Fletcher; Gower,Gay; King, Kingsley, 
Keats, Ken; Lamb, Landor, Longfellow, Lowell, Lee; 
May, Mason, Marlowe, Mee, Meredith, Mitton; Neale, 
Newbolt, Noel, Norton, Noyes ; Oldys, Otway; Praed ; 
Ramsay, Ray, Rands, Rose, Ross, Rossetti, Rowe, Ruskin ; 
Sandys, Scot, Scott, Sedley, Selden, Skelton, Shanks, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, Shenstone, Sidney, Smart, Sprat, 
Spenser, Stone, Story, Sterne, Steele, Swain, Suckling ; 
Tennyson, Taylor, Tickell, Tobin, Tynan ; Watts, Watson, 
Wallace, Waller, Waring, Webster, Wells, Wilmot, Wolfe, 
Wyatt; Yeats.—Total, 85. 


Miss Beard found in fact 85 names; Mr. John 
Archibald Bellchambers found 95; Miss E. Tremain, 
86; Miss Dorothy E. Tweed, 80 ; and quite a number 
of competitors were well up into the seventies and 


sixties. The difficulty with this chessboard puzzle is 
that in working his solution of names into the squares, 
the compiler inevitably works in many names that he 
had not in mind. The ingenious competitor, carefully 
searching after fresh and yet fresh combinations of the 
letters, discovers these intrusive names and increases 
his list by accepting them all as poets. In spite of the 
fact that it was clearly stated that only one foreign 
poet was included, some competitors have discovered 
four and five foreign poets (or novelists) and put them 
all in. Arne, the musician, comes into several lists ; 
so does Ruskin, not usually counted a poet. Moreover 
names that are as yet almost 
entirely unknown are put 
in as if they must be gener- 
ally familiar. Several, I own 
frankly, I had never heard of, 
and only discovered after diffi- 
culty ina local anthology, pub- 
lished at the expense of the 
authors, so that each was 
able to put in what he liked. 
If the compiler of the chess- 
board had worked in such 
names, competitors would 
justly have protested that it 
was unfair for him to have 
made use of names which 
most people had never heard 
of. And there would have 
been the same injustice to 
competitors in general in 
allowing these names to stand 
in the lists of competitors who 
happened to have seen the few 
verses these writers had 
written. Others are included 
with as little warrant—it would 
be obviously wrong to accept 
as a poet, for the purposes of 
any competition, any man 
who had written and printed a 
little very mediocre verse. 
Further than this, you find 
among some competitors’ poets 
George Manville Fenn, the 
boys’ writer, John Leech, the 
humorous artist, a selection of dead and living novelists 
who have never written any verse and, more than once, 
George Augustus Sala. I am sure if poor Sala 
could have seen himself calmly and as of right 
ranking as a poet, with Milton and other such, in a 
competition that took itself seriously, he would have 
started rumbling within his big body, his red face 
growing rapidly redder, until a burst of sardonic amuse- 
ment carried him off in anapoplexy. ‘‘ Anon” was often 
used, and always disallowed—it is not a name. I have 
been rather troubled with a Mylton, in addition to 
Milton ; I could wish I knew more of such poets as 
Sears, May, East, Toye, Rose, Dorr, Swain, Ady—but 
one way and another the common-sense decisions that 
always solve satisfactorily all problems that are only 
apparently complex have carried us through, and we 
have been able to arrive at the above decision. 


Mr. Dale Collins. 


whose new novel, “ Idolaters ” (Harrap), is reviewed in this Number. 


We also select for commendation the lists sent by 
Dorothy E. Tweed (Upper Tulse Hill), Mrs. Pansie 
Rainey (Addiscombe), John A. Bellchambers (High- 
gate), Eileen Newton (Whitby), D. Parsons (Ware), 
Miss E. Tremain (Highgate), Edith M. Cogswell (Lewi- 
sham), Margaret Owen (Whitstable), Miss A. C. Walsh 
(Chelford), Katharine B. Brown (Immingham), K. M. 
Wright (Hull), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhampton), 
Helen Fawcett (London, W.C.1), M. M. Paul (Ipswich), 
Miss Brebner (Edinburgh), A. Eleanor Pinnington 
(Norwich), B. A. Billings (Manchester). 
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V.—THE Prize oF A Guinea for the best review 
of any recent book, in not more than two 
hundred and fifty words, by a boy or girl under 
fifteen years of age, has been divided, and Five 
SHILLINGS AND THREEPENCE each has been 
awarded to Gwynneth Gregson-Ellis (aged 14), 
“Beechcroft,” 
Hazlemere, High 
Wycombe, and Anna 
J. Coghlan (aged 
14), 16, Fontenoy 
Street, Dublin, for 
the following : 


TEMPLE TOWER. 
By SAPPER.”’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“Temple Tower ”’ is another 
of “ Sapper’s’’ most exciting 
books. The interest of the 
reader is held, and steadily 
increases until the very end of 
the last page, and the book 
is much more thrilling, because 
the reader does not know 
until practically the end of 
the book who is really the 
criminal, Le Bossu Masqué ; 
and when he is discovered, 
he turns out to be one of 
the least suspected characters 
of the book, and nearly 
everyone is astounded at the 
discovery. Le Bossu Masqué 
does some brilliant acting, 
and is a criminal, even more 
clever and daring than Carl 
Peterson himself. He had 
baffled all the police, and he 
probably would never have 
been caught except for Drum- 
mond. Drummond _ however, 
with his usual marvellous 
powers for solving mysteries, . 
realises long before anybody 
else which person really is Le Bossu Masqué, and as in all 
Drummond’s previous adventures, he follows up the 
mystery with the utmost skill, and at length brings every- 
thing to a most satisfactory end. To my mind the story 
might have been even better, if the tale of Le Bossu 
Masqué’s various adventures and crimes could have been 
a little shorter, but this book, which is one of “‘ Sapper’s ”’ 
best, would have been very difficult to improve upon in 
any way. 


GWYNNETH GREGSON-ELLIS. 


MEN WHO FOUND OUT. 


By AMABEL WittiAMs-ELLis. (Gerald Howe.) 

This is one of the most interesting books that I have 
ever read. It is really intended to encourage young 
students to take up the study of science, astronomy, 
chemistry, history and many other similar subjects. It 
tells in a most delightful and pleasant way the life stories 
of several men and one famous woman, who have either 
actually made some great discovery or prepared the way 
for others to follow and complete their work. There is 
the story of Louis Pasteur, whose discovery of a cure for 
rabies has saved the lives of thousands all over the world ; 
Madame Curie, who with her husband, Professor Curie, 
discovered the marvellous properties of radium, that have 
been of such great help to the medical and surgical pro- 
fessions, Then we are told all about Charles Darwin and 


his researches back to the beginning of creation, and all 
about his discovery that mankind had monkeys and other 
brutes for their ancestors. Among others the writer 
mentions Harvey for his discovery of the blood’s circula- 
tion through the body; Galileo, who discovered the law 
of pendulum vibration by seeing a lamp swinging from the 
roof of the cathedral in Pisa. 
Altogether a most delightful 
and profitable volume. 


ANNA J. COGHLAN. 


VI.—THE PrizE oF HALF 
A GuINEA for the 
best hundred-word 
review is awarded 
to Margaret Owen, 
Cherryvale, Whits- 
table, for the follow- 
ing: 


HENRY VIII. By Francis 
Hackett. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Those who are inclined to 
deplore the behaviour of the 
““modern girl” will admit, 
if they read Mr. Hackett’s 
entertaining volume, that 
the ‘‘ modern girl” of Tudor 
times could give points to 
her twentieth century sister. 
Such ladies as Anne Boleyn 
or Katheryn Howard must 
have caused much trepidation 
among the older generation. 
The dominant figure in this 
remarkable book is the king. 
“ Bluff King Hal,” as ruthlessly 
portrayed by Mr. Hackett, 
emerges a sinister figure; 
two-faced, passionate, despotic, 
and yet retaining a belief in 
his own rectitude that is 
childishly simple. Students of 
psychology should not miss this 
-brilliant study. 


Mr. Sax Rohmer, 
author of “*The Emperor of America®” (Cassells). 


We also select for printing : 


CHILD OF THE DEEP. By Joan LoweLL, 
(Heinemann.) 


““ Not exactly a Sunday school book,” one might say. 
Nevertheless the deeper truths of life are discovered in 
this recital by Joan Lowell of her experiences’ and im- 
pressions from earliest childhood on sailing ships with her 
father, visiting the South Sea Islands and Australia. 
The log readings were but tame records of tragic events 
now given full significance. Acquiring many seafaring 
characteristics of manner and speech, unfitting her at 
first for land life, Joan had however learned the facts of 
life in a stern school. She reveals that after all human 
nature differs little on land or at sea. 


(Mrs. Emily E. Moore, “ Selworthy,” Broadwater 
Avenue, Letchworth, Herts.) 


L. E. L.: A MYSTERY OF THE THIRTIES, 


(Hogarth Press.) 


This book does more than set forth a mystery: it 
reveals the inner yearning for happiness of a soul to whom 
the external world of her day had been apparently} kind ; 
the tragedy of her incompatible marriage; her death soon 


By D. E. ENFIELD. 
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afterwards in a strange land (probably by her own hand) ; 
and posterity’s entire forgetfulness of her life and work. 
Féted and flattered by society during her short lifetime— 
acclaimed in some quarters as a woman of true genius, 
L. E. L.’s final oblivion has an incisive poignancy which the 
comparative worthlessness of her literary output does 
little to mitigate. A tearful memorial ! 


(A. Davidson, c/o Mrs. Smith, 49, Lilybank Gardens, 
Hillhead, Glasgow, W.z.) 


ADVENTURES OF THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


By Baroness Orczy. (Hutchinson.) 

The reappearance of Sir Percy Blakeney, darling of 
English society and rescuer of French “‘ aristos ’’—not one 
whit less alluring than of old—will delight his many 
admirers. The same debonair personality, the faithful 
band comprising the ‘“‘ League ”’ ; the beautiful Marguerite, 
not least among the hero-worshippers—all maintain their 
charm. Once more the arch-enemy Chauvelin, cadaverous 


of countenance, is certain of victory that miraculously ~ 
eludes him at the moment of triumph. In spite of the 
reader’s knowledge of the hero’s identity, these tales of 
hairbreadth escapes, of deeds of desperate daring, capture 
the imagination, outrivalling the latest ‘‘ thriller.” 


(Miss B. M. Beard, 214, Broadway, Bexleyheath, Kent.) 


We also select for honourable mention the reviews 
sent by M. Brown (York), Daphne Hardy (Weymouth), 
Anne Simpson (Havana, Cuba), Cecilia Naumann (Cran- 
leigh), Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), M. E. Arthy 
(Esher), Francis Watson (Leeds), Mary Browne-Clayton 
(Carlow), A. E. Gourns (Haverhill), S$. Todd (London, 
S.W.), Margaret Young (Spondon), F. L. Cannon 
(Streatham), Mildred Hammond (Exmouth), C. S. 
Stamper (Grimsby), Aileen Parker (Mitcham). 


VII.—Tue PrizE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BookMAN is awarded to Miss J. Gedge, 
Cothelestone, Bagborough, near Taunton, 
Somerset. 


MR. BLUNDEN’S NEW POEMS.* 


By WILFRID GIBSON. 


ERTAINLY the reader of poetry to-day (if indeed 
there be any such person!) need not complain 
of monotony in the choice offered him by contemporary 
poets. He may range at will through an infinite 
variety of, sometimes violently, contrasting work. 
How little in common for instance have such poets 
as William Watson and T. S. Eliot ; and even if the 
reader has not a taste for extremes, either for those 
writers whose poems are inclined to be a pastiche of the 
work of their predecessors, or for those who, on the 
other hand, are determined to be original at any cost, 
even at the expense of rhythm and syntax, how unlike 
is the work of those who write in the great tradition 
of English verse, of, say “that major poet, Lascelles 
Abercrombie ”’ (so hailed at the outset of his career 
by Alice Meynell), and the work of that bird-like singer, 
W. H. Davies! But indeed I might enumerate at least 
a score of contemporary poets who have each their own 
strongly marked individuality. In fact the differences 
are such that, in some instances, they provoke differ- 
ences, in another and less pleasant sense, among the 
critics ; and in the little world of verse to-day there are 
violent partisanships and bitter hostilities. These rather 
ridiculous conflicts however can safely be ignored by a 
reviewer who has come to years of discretion (did some- 
body mutter “ An old fogy!”’) ; and who is inclined to 
regard all modes with a catholic eye and an open mind ; 
and to welcome beauty where he finds it 
Among the younger poets, Mr. Blunden is an un- 
ashamed traditionalist who has won a distinguished 
place without, as far as I am aware, making an enemy 
in any camp. He is one of those lucky writers who take 
their place in the ranks of English poets without arousing 
opposition in any quarter: I do not remember one 
adverse review of any book of his; and I think the 
reason is that such work of his, so sincere, so sound, 
must be recognised as the real thing, even by those who 


* “Near and Far.” 


By Edmund Blunden. 6s. 
Sanderson.) 


(Cobden- 


have a predilection for eccentricity at any price. But 
however it comes about, it is good to think that such 
true poetry won an immediate acceptance and that it 
enjoys a sustained appreciation. 

Those who are familiar with Mr. Blunden’s work will 
find little to modify their estimate of it in this new 
volume. Here again are sober reflective lyrics, poems 
with substance‘’and texture, moving to a gravely indi- 
vidual music. I have called Mr. Blunden a traditionalist, 
and I need hardly say that I used the term without 
implying the slightest hint of depreciation; and yet, 
if I may offer a little adverse criticism, I must say that 
even I (so academic a poet in my own practice !) find 
his deliberate archaicisms a little trying at times. He 
is inclined to write a verse now and then, or even a 
whole poem, in the mode of the writers of “ rural” 
poems of the early nineteenth century, and to employ a 
phraseology which was an affectation even with them— 
what one might call the rural-zephyr diction. And 
again, when the impulse with which he began a poem 
begins to flag, he is apt to lapse into a needless obscurity. 
Mr. Blunden is too good a poet to fancy that a lack 
of clarity in expression necessarily implies a depth 
of significance. Obscurity and profundity have no 
essential relationship. 

But where there is so much to be grateful for, it is 
ungenerous to insist on shortcomings, especially as I 
must own to a delighted appreciation of one of the most 
deliberate “ archaicisms”’ in the book !—‘‘ The Geo- 
grapher’s Glory, or The Globe in 1730,” a poem not 
only touched with a quiet humour, but full of sounding 
lines. This is followed by “ Japanese Garland,’ a little 
bunch of poems reminiscent of Mr. Blunden’s sojourn 
at Tokio, which has already appeared in an expensive 
and limited edition. I need hardly say that, even in 
writing of what must have been to him exotic experi- 
ences, Mr. Blunden has not produced the conventional 
orientalisms of the journalistic globe-trotter. His 
individuality of vision, his native vigour and his 
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profound knowledge of his own country have saved him in the more familiar Blunden vein—reflective poems of 
from writing superficially of another. Yet that he did the English country-side, shadowed at times by 
not feel entirely at home in Japan, the following poem § memories of war experience. Though Mr. Blunden’s 


bears witness : 


ORNAMENTATIONS, 


“The curving cranes’ with 

serpent necks 

Knotted on these enamelled 
streams, 

The gloating mouths thrust 
out to vex 

The red-eyed war-gods’ frenzy 
dreams ; 

The inscrutable and dog-like 
grin 

Of demi-lions lock me in! 


“With countless crafty 
manacles 
Dead men’s dexterity strives 
to bind, 
Like some machine that all 
but feels 
The amazed and apathising 
mind. 
Cornices, crannies, shape in 
shape, 
Bud glittering eyes, defy 
escape. 


“ Heavily hangs this haughty 

air, 

Drum, knell and drone 
commingling slow ; 

Claw-tendrils reach, man-monsters glare ; 

The victim heart prepares to know 

Art’s terror, dragon genius—till 

Thought spies one rose or daffodil.” 


The remainder of the poems are for the most part 


Mr. Edward Blunden. 


verse does not often sing; 
and he has little of the “ fine 
careless rapture” of the 
blackbirds of English verse ; 
he has a grave, rich music 
of his own. And yet there 
is a light and lovely melody 
(though I could wish away 
one phrase of it—“ distinctly 
combined” !), as well as a 
profound significance, in at 
least one poem in this 
volume— 


DREAM ENCOUNTERS. 


““The measureless houses of 
dreams, 
And the magic of hours 
within hours ; 
And those who pass by like 
clear streams, 
Pass by us, on a journey 
not ours ! 
The eyes that we know and 
we fear, 
As waters of Castaly clear, 
That gaze that should once 
have been sweet, 
Now a terror to meet! 
Yet, both in one corridor narrowly led, 
Those steps in another intensity tread ; 
There is space that convenes us, but holds us apart ; 
Sunlight and sunlight, distinctly combined, 
As a wish with the wind 
And all heaven with one heart.”’ 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL IN FRANCE,* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


HE establishment in English universities of 
Honours Degrees in Modern Languages has led 
naturally, indeed inevitably, to the composition of a 
rather new kind of book, handling the relationships of 
these languages, through their literatures, with each 
other. Unkind criticism may say that this in reality 
saves the student trouble which he ought to take for 
himself ; but as the twentieth century quite honestly 
admits that its main if not whole desire is to shorten, 
quicken, lighten, etcetera, it is not much good making 
any fuss about that. Miss Devonshire is not responsible 
for the twentieth century ; she is only responsible for the 
book she has written. 

People who deal with literature have no doubt some- 
times come across what may be called “ pieces” of 
such a book, and even more certainly have sometimes 
wished they could at a moment’s notice put their hands 
on such pieces. So there should be a grateful if not 
very numerous public ready for her. She has indeed 
left what one would have thought a very tempting part 
of her possible work untouched or very slightly touched 


* “ The English Novel in France.” By M, G, Devonshire. 
(University of London Press.) 


upon, and that is the general contrast of English and 
French critical view ; but she has hinted at this here 
and there, and she has provided plenty of stuff for 
any reader to work on. 

It is in this region of course that the strange crevasse, 
not easily explicable but undeniably existing, between 
French and English practical estimates of things is 
likely to show itself most widely and unmistakably. 
Miss Devonshire says more than once that modern 
English opinion tends nearer to French than con- 
temporary English did; and that is natural enough. 
Some, and if not the best the commonest, ‘“ British” 
modern estimate wants to get away from the “‘ English ” 
reckoning with which most of this French criticism was 
contemporary and contrasted. But it is certainly not 
very common to find anyone well read in the old French 
opinion itself who holds with it. 

One great advantage which this volume presents is 
the abundant quotation from Philaréte Chasles. The 
French themsélves admit that he has been too much 
forgotten with them; and he is certainly not much read 
here, though he lived in England for the greatest part, 
certainly a great part, of the middle of the nineteenth 
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century. He was (in those days a rather rare thing with 
Frenchmen) quite familiar with English upper middle 
class society; he was a contributor to the Deux 
Mondes; and anyone who reads the scraps quoted from 
him here will see that he was a critic, whether they 
always agree with him or not. Her other chief assist- 
ances are drawn from Forgues and Amédée Pichot (she 
might have included Thackeray’s pleasant rebuke of the 
author of “Tom Burke of Ours” for using Pichot’s 
name for his villain), with a very large number of minor 
reviewers—generally of course of translations, but some- 
times of the originals. A good many of the translations 
(we cannot play Pharisee here) seem to have been 
frankly bad. The present writer can remember, not 


quite distinctly, something of Dickens’s translated into ~ 


such extraordinary French that he himself could not 
understand anybody understanding it; and we know 
that all through the century some French critics gave 
their opinions on English books without being able 
to read a word of English. But of course the most 
interesting point about the book by far is the point 
which, as was said above, Miss Devonshire does not 
handle at much length, but for the handling of which 
(it can be done for oneself as one reads) she provides 
ample material and suggestion. 

Is there such a difference between what Englishmen 
want and what Frenchmen want in a novel as to make 
it almost impossible for them to “ see eye to eye” in 
considering one ? 

Oneneed not bring in the “‘art”’ question, for it is rather 
hopeless, and besides can be left alone with the under- 
standing that it shall be treated separately if anyone 


wants it. Generally speaking, Are there differences of 
this, that and the other kind which are likely to interfere’? 

Probably there are. 

Miss Devonshire notes, we think more than once, the 
rather curious fact that though Dickens has always been 
safe in the hands of French critics—and the greater 
the critic the better the safety—his general popularity, 
judged by publication in French, has actually been less 
than, for instance, Marryat’s. At first sight this may 
seem almost impossible. Marryat no doubt is a most 
generous antagonist, but still after all the French are 
bound to have the worst of it in his stories, and the 
French (very little blame and no shame to them) do 
not like to have the worst of it. But intensely English 
as Marryat is, few of his Englishnesses rub, or at least 
need rub, French readers the wrong way, or present 
things difficult to understand. An English four- 
pounder is not at all violently unlike a French pitce de 
quatre, and though the present writer has never seen 
a French and an English cutlass side by side, he doubts 
there being any great difference between them. If we 
do not mistake, Miss Devonshire almost definitely 
imputes the comparative indifference of the French to 
Anthony Trollope to their natural surprise at finding 
novels where all the male characters are clergymen, 
containing absolutely no theology and exceedingly little 
that is ecclesiastical. No doubt she is right. Now 
though Dickens is not exactly John Bullish, he is simply 
crammed with matter which requires “ notes” to readers 
who are not pretty familiar with English life. To 
follow out her investigations is therefore by no means 
an uninteresting task. 


HAROLD BEGBIE. 
By ARTHUR MEE. 


AROLD BEGBIE, who died peacefully in his 

library one October morning as a rainbow shone 

over the field outside his window, was of that race 

whom Wordsworth called the Brave, the Mighty, and 

the Wise. He has left a mass of joyous work behind 

him, as much perhaps as any man whose work was 
always good and often fine. 

It has often been said of him that he wrote too much, 
and that his best was always yet to come. As far as 
writing too much is concerned it is true of every jour- 
nalist, and Harold Begbie was above all a journalist. 
As far as his best is concerned it may be that his very 
versatility—the facility with which he could write any- 
where any time on anything—was the enemy of his best. 
It is a great thing to say of any man writing hard for 
more than a generation that he rarely failed his pub- 
lisher or his editor, that nothing he wrote was bad, 
that most of it was good, that much of it was fine, 
and that some of it will endure. 

There were many Begbies. There was the poet, with 
a voice that rang true. There was the storyteller, with 
the power of gripping his reader and holding him. 
There was the biographer, who was not to be beaten 
in his way of setting out a life. There was the essayist, 
who knew exactly what to say and how tosayit. There 
was the humorist, sparkling and bubbling over. There 
was the journalist, with an intimate and vivid touch 


that made his writing live. Every one of these Begbies 
was above the average ; in any one of these capacities 
Harold Begbie could have made a great name had he 
left the others alone. As it was, we may be thankful 
that all through this century he was working at papers 
and books, a bright and intimate and joyous worker at 
everything he touched, one of the entertainers and in- 
spirers of our time. 

He has left behind more than fifty books, but even 
that impressive fact does less than justice to his output, 
for his work reached millions of homes through such 
channels as the Children’s Encyclopedia and its weekly 
companion the Children’s Newspaper. And even if we 
take his books alone they must have sold well over a 
million copies, perhaps nearer two millions than one. 
It is a considerable achievement. 

If we take a long list of his novels from “‘ The Divert- 
ing History of Sir John Sparrow,” which came out 
rippling with merriment in 1902, to “ Plain Sailing,” 
which ran through three editions as he lay on his death- 
bed, we are compelled to pause while we wonder at the 
brilliant gifts and the serious purpose of their author. 
He wrote much of religion, but it was always undog- 
matic. He hated narrowness and cant, and he once 
wrote to a friend that “‘ if I write of religion it is to make 
people love life and love beauty.” Of one of his novels 
appearing during the War (“ Mrs. O’H.”) Sir Conan 
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Doyle wrote that it was a noble piece of work. His 
most popular story was “ A London Girl,” but critics 
praised even more “The Rainy Day” and “ Closed 
Doors,” comparing them with ‘Balzac. His character 
drawing, said The Times, could be likened to Dickens. 

But it is probable that, by some curious and mysteri- 
ous circumstance, the best work that he did was done 
in other names. He will always be remembered as “ A 
Gentleman With a Duster.” Few people know the 
romantic chapter of a man’s life that lies behind this 
name so long kept secret 
from the world. It is the 
story of a great adventure 
in itself. Harold Begbie 
loved the country; he knew 
every part of it, and he 
lived in many counties. But 
he would do astonishing 
things, and after the War 
he surprised his friends by 
selling the house he had built 
on the verge of Ashdown 
Forest and taking a house in 
Kensington. 

What his friends expected 
to happen did happen: he 
was weary of London in a 
week or two, and the new 
note-paper had hardly arrived 
when his daughter was 
writing to a friend, “If you 
want to see Rosary Gardens 
come soon, for he has found 
a labourer’s cottage with 
a little stream running past 
the door.” In a moath or 
two he had shaken the dust 
of the London summer off 
his feet, and the family was 
installed in the labourer’s 
cottage on the Yorkshire moors. ‘‘ Ever since we got 
in the train,’’ he wrote back to London, ‘‘ we have been 
singing Hosannah and Alleluia. I have been all my life 
a seeker, and now I have found.” 

Truly he had found himself. He had left Londoa 
in a fit of gloom. Despair had possession of him, and 
he looked forward to a simple life away from the world 
of men and the excitement of affairs. Then it was that 
he wrote “ The Mirrors of Downing Street.” Jt was 
from the labourer’s cottage on the Yorkshire moors that 
this book came into every library and club, into every 
section of intellectual and political society, on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

It is curious to look back and remember the guessing 
of the identity of the Gentleman With a Duster. Not 
a soul but the publisher knew outside that cottage ; 
but a friendly editor in London who handled more 
Begbie manuscripts than any other man was able to 
penetrate behind the veil by an oddity of style which 
nobody else perhaps would ever guess; and he wrote 
a letter conveying the profound secret that he himself 
had written “ The Mirrors of Downing Street”?! The 
letter reached Harold Begbie one morning when he was 
at his wits’ end to know how to answer persistent 


assertions of his authorship of the book, and he was able 
at last to invent the perfectly truthful formula that he 
had heard in confidence from an acquaintance in London 
that he had written the book. “ Will you come,” he 
wrote very wittily to the friend, “and write my name 
in your book 

So began the series’ of’ books of which the 
authorship has been one of the best kept secrets 
of our time. They have been sold on both sides 
of the Atlantic in hundreds and thousands. 

One of his earlier books 
surpassed even these in cir- 
culation, for it is said that 
“Broken Earthenware” 
has reached the vast total of 
three quarters of a million 
copies. It is a book of human 
wreckage reclaimed, and 
its raw material came from 
the Salvation Army. Harold 
Begbie, a crusader if he was 
anything, gave the Salvation 
Army the best book it has 
ever had, and the life of its 
founder, General Booth. It 
was one of a notable group 
of biographies he was chosen 
to do; they included such 
varied lives as a Lord 
Mayor of London (Sir Charles 
Wakefield), a famous golfer 
(J. H. Taylor), an Empire 
statesman (Earl Grey, who 
sent from his deathbed for 
Harold Begbie and begged 
him to write his last message 
to the world), and that 
great British leader, Lord 
Haldane, whose vindication 

by Harold Begbie, written 
ata time}when Lord Haldane’s fame was being poisoned 
by ignorance and malice, is a noble memorial of both 
men. 

It is a very great pity that Mr. Begbie’s poems have 
never been brought together. Their range is remark- 
able, and their standard very high. They have gone 
all round the world in papers as unlike as The Times and 
the Children’s Newspaper, and some of them ran through 
the country in the South African War, when “ Fall In” 
was Officially recognised by the War Office, and was said 
to have done more for recruiting than any other poem. 
Only a month or two ago Mr. Kipling admitted that 
Harold Begbie’s South African War poetry was better 
than his own. It was Harold Begbie who gave the 
British sailor the far-famed name of Handy Man ; it was 
in a poem written of Ladysmith exactly thirty yams 
ago; perhaps we may recall one verse : 

‘“‘ He keeps to himself does the Handy Man, when the clouds 
are packed for a squall, 

But he comes with his gun from the ends of the Earth 

when the bugle gives him a call ; 

And the babe sleeps sound in her cot o’ nights, and the 

trader may plot and plan, 


For under the stars on the rolling deep stands the vigilant 
Handy Man.” 


Mr, Harold Begbie. 


| 
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Perhaps we may recall also, as an example of the 
merry wit that never failed, the quip that came only a 
few weeks ago from Harold Begbie’s deathbed to the 
British Weekly. It was the last rhyme he ever wrote : 


“‘ She does not love him now ; 
He would not wear her socks. 
She drives a Morris Cow, 
And he a Morris Ox.” 


There was no kind of verse he could not turn out 
quickly, and often it was very good. Some of his poems 
are as good as anything written in our time. 

He was indeed good at anything he toucled. He 
could be witty and wise in a flash, as all of us know who 
remember “ By the Way ”’ in The Globe. When he in- 
terviewed a man he made the man live before us; he 
raised interviewing to a very high standard, and Sir 
Edmund Gosse said of his Master Workers that they 
were the best things of the sort in the English language. 
When he told a story it was told as well as it could be 
told. It was he who gave to the world that wonderful 
story of the Prince of Wales and the Seventh Man, 
which first appeared in the Children’s Newspaper and 


was quoted from there in practically every newspaper 
in the kingdom. 

Whatever he touched he touched with distinction. 
If it is said that he wrote too much it may be said that 
at least he wrote nothing ill. His work has the stamp 
of honesty on it. He would change his mind, as every 
wise man does, but he always wrote what he believed 
to be true. He grew tired of daily journalism when he 
felt that so much of it was unreal, but he never threw 
away an opportunity of usiag journalism to help a good 
cause. 

He would like to be remembered as having believed 
in all his writing that “ the key of everything is sym- 
pathy.” Jie would say that again and again. One 
friend of his at least will remember another thing that 
he said. “I doubt not,” he wrote long ago, “ that 
both of us on our deathbeds will regret that we allowed 
journalism to distract us from some great work full of 
lasting beauty and indestructible wisdom.” It may be 
so, but, journalist as he was, he had the power and he 
found the time to leave behind a monument of beauty 
and wisdom which any writer left among us would be 


proud to call his owa. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


Judging from the interest which members of the Book- 
man Literary Circle manifested in the ramble arranged by 
Mr. Fred Turner on Saturday, September 28th, it was a 
happy thought which prompted the selection of Chiswick 
House as the main objective of that ramble. 

Chiswick is rich in memories of eminent authors and 
artists, and the ramble to the historic mansion—which was 
recently acquired for public use—included a glimpse of 
several scenes which are reminiscent of names which have 
added a lustre to literature and art. The pilgrimage began 
in Chiswick Lane, where the house which was occupied 
by Pope from 1716-18 still exists, although much altered 
in character and appearance; and continued along the 
riverside of the Mall, where the sites of College House and 
High House—which had intimate associations with Dr. 
Busby, Dryden, Locke, Mat. Prior—the Chiswick Press, 
and Walpole House with its memories 
of Barbara Villers, ‘‘ Becky Sharp,” 
Thackeray and Beerbohm Tree _ were 
pointed out and described. The pilgrims 
then passed to the riverside church for a 
passing glimpse of the tombs of Hogarth, 
Whistler, Ugo Foscolo and Charles Whitting- 
ham (the founder of the Chiswick Press) ; 
and from thence to Hogarth House and 
Chiswick House. By kind permission of the 
Brentford and Chiswick District Council, 
Mr. Turner was privileged to conduct 
members through the interior rooms of this 
magnificent mansion. When all were 
assembled in the beautifully decorated State 
Drawing-room Mr. Fred Turner briefly 
described the history of the house, its archi- 
tects and most famous owners, at the con- 
clusion of which the party adjourned to an 
equally beautiful adjoining room where 
arrangements had been made for tea. After 
an inspection of the principal rooms, and a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Turner, members were 


the ancient Temple. The ramble was then continued 
through the grounds, which are recognised as the most 
delightful in the South of England. They were originally 
laid out by William Kent, and include, in addition to the 
magnificent trees, busts and statues which were brought 
here from Rome by Lord Burlington, the ‘ Architect 
Earl,’’ the Inigo Jones gateway which formerly stood at 
the entrance to Sir Thomas More’s house at Chelsea, and 
numberless other objects which it is impossible to mention 
in this brief report. 


Wednesday, October 9th.—The editor of THE BooKMAN 
took the Chair on this opening night of the session, when 
Mr. J. A. R. Cairns gave an address on “ Life as I see it.” 
Mr. Cairns has been for many years magistrate at the 
Thames Police Court, and those who have read his books, 
“The Loon of the Law” and “ Sidelights of London,” 
will know that he does not limit his interest in life down 


photographed, by request of the Brentfordand — 
Chiswick Times, near a delightful spot in the 
grounds which is known as Poets’ Corner and 


At Chiswick House. 
Mr. Fred Turner explains its attractions. 
By courtesy of the Brentford and Chiswick Times. 
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East to those members of the community who are brought 
from time to time into his court. Even those he deals 
with from the bench and dismisses from his presence he 
does not dismiss from his thoughts, and, where possible, 
follows them with unobtrusive, friendly little services, 
seeking to help them over difficulties and make their 
road smoother for them. In his address, Mr. Cairns set 
himself in the simplest, most straightforward manner to 
tell the story of a day in his own court. He told of the 
succession of cases that came before him in the morning, 
and of the very different succession that was reserved 
for the afternoon. He illustrated the record with homely 
or delightfully humorous anecdotes, and it was apparent 
throughout that his quick, warm-hearted sympathy for 
the poor and unhappy who came before him for judgment 
was a very real thing. Dickens would have found in Mr. 
Cairns a man after his own heart. The subsequent dis- 
cussion resolved itself into testimony to Mr. Cairns’s large- 
hearted humanity and the vividness, humour and kindli- 
ness of the police court scenes he had described. Among 
those who took part in the discussion were Mr. Wildey 
Knight, Mr. Sisley, Mrs. Champion de Crespigny, Mr. 
Keighley Snowden, Dr. J. D. Mullins and Mr. Edgar 
Jepson. 


October 12th.—The Bookman Literary Circle counted 
themselves fortunate as royalty itself, since the sun shone 
upon them all the way, it being as warm and sunny an 
afternoon for their visit to Audley End House as even 
summer might have vouched. 

After a drive of a mile and a half the Circle drew up at 
Lion Lodge; then traversing the broad drive circling the 
wide lawn on their left, they arrived at the entrance and 


halted for a moment for a member of the Circle to 
photograph them and the house. 

Passing through the carved oak door, they found them- 
selves in the Great Hall, with its screen at the north end 
of oak, carved and decorated by figures in relief, said to 
have been brought from Italy. Among the many portraits 
on the walls was one of Lord Audley by Holbein, his 
daughter Margaret, second wife of the Duke of Norfolk. 
On through the saloon, the drawing-room, the picture 
gallery, rich in portraits by Van Dyck, Lely, Gainsborough, 
Hoppner, of the lords and ladies of the House. One 
beautiful portrait of Lady Mary Singleton, by Romney, 
on the wall of the south lobby, being of arresting 
charm, 

A visit to the Abbey Farm, once a hospital with its 
chapel under control of the monastery; at a later period 
described as ‘‘ My Lord’s Almshouse,”’ the Earl of Suffolk 
having made some allowance. The chapel has been 
converted into a barn, only the iron cross on the roof 
remaining. 

And then to tea, in a little house near to the mansion, 
and as old. After tea speeches were given by Mr. E. J. 
Finch on the historic and literary interest of Audley End, 
its associations with Sir John Evelyn and Pepys, and by 
Mr. Alfred Tresidder Sheppard, who humorously described 
Queen Katherine and her courtiers’ gay frolic to the Fair, 
dressed as country folk. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the owner of 
the little house, which she regrets through nervousness 
was not adequately acknowledged, nor was, she thinks, 
the pleasure she experienced in receiving the Bookman 
Circle. 


GRACE FREND. 


FROM ST. JOHN ADCOCK’S “COLLECTED POEMS.”* 


TRANSFIGURED. 


Love took the sordid clay 
And pierced its grossness as with lustral fire, 
Fashioned a spirit from the common earth, 
And crowned him lord and king with tears and mirth: 
Love took the sordid clay 
And shaped it to the god of her desire. 


Then, ere he could resign 
His white divinity and fall away 
From that ineffable, ideal height 
Whereto he had been lifted by Love’s might : 
Ere he could so resign 
His godhead and return again to clay, 


Death took the god of Love— 
The god that was but man ashine with gleams 
From inner fires that Love’s own hand supplied— 
And made him deathless who might else have died : 
Death took the god of Love 
And throned him in the heaven of her dreams. 


RECOGNITION. 


There was no magic once in Shakespeare’s name ; 
No place of pride was his beside the proud ; 
No pomp of heraldry with trumpets loud 

Rumoured his praise before him as he came: 

He passed with little honour or acclaim, 

A common man among the common crowd ; 
Yet was with lordship: over life endowed, 
And wears by right divine his crown of fame. 


* The ‘Collected Poems ”’ of St. John Adcock (including three 
narrative poems, “‘ The Divine Tragedy,” ‘‘ Exit Homo,” “ Tod 
MacMammon Sees His Soul’’; and miscellaneous verse from 
“City Songs,” “‘ From a London Garden,” ‘“‘ The Anzac Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” etc.). 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The greatest kings are never known as kings; 
The gods come not in shapes of power or dread, 
But clothed in flesh, the sport of time and fate: 
Not till they rise and go—some flash of wings, 
Some sudden vision of the crownéd head, 
Humbles our hearts, and makes us wise too late. 


THE EARTH-BOND. 


Since heaven above is God’s, and earth below, 
He will not count it sin if I should love 
More than His unknown heaven above 

His dear earth that I know. 


Meadow and sea and sky, and storm and shine, 
Glad voices that from croft and coppice call, 
The city loud with life, and all 

Of mortal and divine 


That make His earth akin to you and me, 
Partner in hopes we live by or regret— 
Dear are they all, and dearer yet 

Some human two or three. 


So that, as one in sleep may leave his bed 
And, blindly drawn to haunts he loved by day, 
Walk through a long familiar way 
With sure, unconscious tread, 


In the last sleep, if I should dream and do 
Even as thus some living sleeper might, 
I shall stray, ghost-like, in the night 
Home to the earth I knew. 
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BY DEPUTY. 


Ir ‘Shakespeare could not write his plays 
(A point so many friendships break on), 
I think how wise, in many ways, 
He was to have them done by Bacon ; 
They might have mouldered on a shelf 
That never tempts a reader to it 
If he had written them himself 
Instead of letting Bacon do it. 


And if it’s true, as Brown and Smith 
In many learned tomes have stated, 
That Homer was an idle myth, 
He ought to be congratulated, 
Since thus, evading birth, he rose 
For men to worship at a distance: 
He might have penned inferior prose 
Had he achieved a real existence. 


To him and Shakespeare men agree 
In making very nice allusions ; 
But no one thinks of praising me, 
For I compose my own effusions : 
As others wrote theiy works divine 
And they immortal thus to-day are, 
If someone else had written mine 
I might have been as great as they are! 


SAINT ANGELA OF LONDON. 


In crowded streets, a careless eye 
Will miss the beauty of her face, 
She is so easy to pass by 
As, like the daylight, commonplace. 


But O, the tears her love has dried, 

The drooping faith her faith has steeled, 
The broken lives, the wounded pride 

Her pitying hands have bound and healed ! 


No meanest living thing can plead 
For succour but she takes its part: 
The poor, the weak, the suffering need 

No other passport to her heart. 


And so she walks in beauty drawn 
From wells of inner grace and light— 
The quiet beauty of a dawn 
That comes wherever there is night. 


INDIFFERENCE. 


Break Thou my heart, dear Lord, lest I should die: 
The world’s gross business has so husked and grown! 
Round it, and stricken it with death, that I— 
Once touched by sorrows other lives have known— 
I cannot even feel the griefs that are my own. 


Thus living but as Thy dumb creatures do, 
Careless, estranged from tears and inward smart, 
This stark indifference, subtly creeping through, 
Numbs and has cramped my life in every part, 
And I shall die, dear Lord, unless Thou break my heart. 


Scourge me with dread of what to-morrow brings, 
With sharp regret, the soul’s restorative ; 
It is but death that feels no wintry stings 
Nor any thrill that summer days can give; 
Break Thou my heart, then, Lord, and let me live. 


' Upon us from the vast and windless height 


VICTORY. 


Once, stumbling to his goal through dust and heat, 
Wounded and bleeding, slandered and denied, 
The chief of Conquerors fell as in defeat : 
It was not Cesar whom they crucified, 


MANHOOD. 


Not till life’s heat has cooled, 
Its headlong rush slowed to a quiet pace, 
And every purblind passion that has ruled 
Our noisier years, at last 
Spurs us in vain, for, weary of the race, 
We care no more who loses or who wins— 
Ah, not till all the best of life seems past 
The best of life begins. 


To toil for only fame, 
Hand-clappings and soon-silent gusts of praise, 
For place, or power, or gold to gild a name 
Above the grave whereto 
All paths shall bring us, were to lose our days, 
We on whose ears youth’s passing bell has tolled, 
In blowing bubbles even as children do, 
Forgetting we grow old. 


But the world widens when 
Such hope of trivial gain that ruled us lies 
Broken among our childhood’s toys, for then 
We win to self-control 
And mail ourselves in manhood, and there rise 


Those calmer thoughts that are unto the soul 
What stars are to the night. 


THE SILENCE. 


In the bleak twilight, when the roads are hoar 
And mists of early morning haunt the down, 

His Mother shuts her empty cottage door 
Behind her, in the lane beyond the town: 

Her slow steps on the highway frosty-white 
Ring clear across the moor, and echo through 

The drowsy town, to where the station’s light 
Signals the 7.10 to Waterloo. 


Some wintry flowers in her garden grown, 
And some frail dreams, she bears with her to-day— 
Dreams of the lad who once had been her own, 
For whose dear sake she goes a weary way 
To find in London, after journeying long, 
The Altar of Remembrance, set apart 
For such as she, and join the pilgrim throng 
There, at that Mecca of the Broken Heart. 


Princes and Lords in grave procession come 

With wondrous wreaths of glory for the dead ; 
Then the two minutes smite the City dumb, 

And memory dims her eyes with tears unshed ; 
The silence breaks, and music strange and sad 

Wails, while the Great Ones bow in homage low ; 
And still she knows her little homely lad 

Troubles no heart but hers in all the Show. 


And when beside the blind stone’s crowded base, 
*Mid the rich wreaths, she lays her wintry flowers, 
She feels that, sleeping in some far-off place, 
Indifferent to these interludes of ours, 
No solace from this marshalled woe he drains, 
And that the stark Shrine stands more empty here 
Than her own cottage, where the silence reigns, 
Not for brief minutes, but through all the year. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s HousE, WARWICK 
SguarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letier of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The Christmas BookMAN, which is now in pre- 
paration, is, as usual, to be a handsomely-produced 
volume of about three 
hundred pages. The special 
theme it has taken for 
treatment this year is suffi- 
ciently indicated by seven 
of the principal articles in 
the number : 

“‘ INTRODUCTION TO THE 
MYSTERIOUS IN LITERA- 
TURE.” By R. Ellis 
Roberts. 

**MaGIC AND FANTASY 
IN Fiction.” By G. K. 
Chesterton. 

“GHOST STORIES.”” By 
Dr. Montague R. James. 

“MysTERY STORIES: 
PAST AND PRESENT.” By 


Edgar Wallace. 
“DREAMS AND 
FarriEs.” By Algernon 
Blackwood. 
“THe SUPERNATURAL 0. Hoppe. 
IN LITERATURE.” By 


Alfred Noyes. 

“THE MYSTERIOUS IN REAL LIFE.” By J. D. 
Beresford, H. de Vere Stacpoole, J. S. Fletcher, 
Shaw Desmond, Augustus Muir, Henrietta Leslie, 
Edgar Jepson, and other well-known writers. 
These articles are illustrated with numerous full- 

page and small reproductions of paintings by Doré, 
Millais, Landseer, Noel Paton, Will Clark, Fuseli, 
Rossetti, Vernon Hill, Willie Pogany, F. D. Bedford, 
Arthur Rackham, and other famous artists. Illus- 
trations to these articles will also include a selection 
of photographs illustrating scenes from plays of 
such divers mystery as “‘ The Ringer,” ‘“‘ Berkeley 
Square,” ‘Outward Bound,” ‘“ Thunder on the 
Left,” ‘‘ Rope,” “‘ The Silent House,” ‘ St. Joan,” 
“The |Blue Bird,” “ Peter Pan,” “A Kiss for 
Cinderella,” etc. 

There will be eight portraits (four photographs 
and four drawings), beautifully reproduced in 
photogravure, of G. K. Chesterton, Alfred Noyes, 
Dr. Montague R. James, Algernon Blackwood, 
Rudyard Kipling, Sir Owen Seaman, Sir Oliver 


Lodge and Dean Inge. In addition to full-page 
portrait-drawings of Professor Gilbert Murray, 
E. V. Knox, Gerald Bullett, Maud Diver, and many 
full-page and smaller drawings by Botticelli, Hopp- 
ner, John Austen, Donald Maxwell, Frank C. Papé, 
G. L. Stampa, Margaret Tarrant, Harold Copping, 
George Belcher, C. E. Brock, J. H. Dowd, Clare 
Leighton, etc. etc., the Number will contain a 
portfolio of plates in 
colour by Edmund Dulac, 
illustrating scenes from 
certain of the poems of 
Edgar Allan Poe; and 
presentation plates in colour 
by Arthur Rackham, Row- 
land Hilder, etc. etc. 

Among other leading 
articles will be “ Kipling’s 
Stalky Stories,” by Thomas 
Moult ; ‘“‘ The Third Mary 
Stuart,” by Alfred 
Tresidder Sheppard ; “‘ Lord 
Lansdowne,” by G. R. 
Stirling Taylor; “From 
Toulouse-Lantrec to 
Rodin,” by Kineton Parkes ; 
“Lord Dunsany’s Poems,” 
by Hugh I’A. Fausset ; ‘‘ W. 
B. Yeats’s Poems,” by 
Wilfrid Gibson; ‘“ Two 
Unpublished Letters from 
Walter Savage Landor,”’ by 
Stephen Wheeler ; “‘ Living- 
stone,” by Gilbert Thomas; “ W. H. Davies,” by 
Frank Kendon ; ‘‘ Three Humorists,’’ by Rose Fyle- 
man; “ Baudelaire,” by Holbrook Jackson, etc. etc. 

This outline is still incomplete, but will serve 
to give some indication of the quantity and variety 
of the literary and artistic contents of the Number. 

Readers are urged to place their orders as early 
as possible as the demand already foreshadows that, 
as usual, this Christmas Number will be sold out 
before or immediately after publication. The 
edition can be enlarged up to the moment of going 
to press, but mechanical difficulties in connection 
with the coloured and other presentation plates 
make a reprint impractical. 


Sir Philip Gibbs, 
Author of “ The Hidden reviewed 
in this Number. 


I am pleased to hear that Mr. Frederick Niven 
has completed a new novel in his earlier manner. 
Messrs. Collins will have it ready for publication 
next spring. 


A new historical study by Miss Marjorie Bowen, 
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“The Third 
Mary Stuart” 
(who became the 
wife of William 
III) has just 
been published 
by the Bodley 
Head. 


A very beauti- 
ful new edition 
| Mrs. Henrietta of “The Col- 


Leslie, 


whose new novel, “ Who are You,” is published 
by Messrs. Jarrold. 


lected Essays of 
Charles Lamb ”’ 
has just been issued by Messrs. Dent (two 
volumes, 15s.), with an introduction by Robert 
Lynd and the notes of William Macdonald. 
Mr. Lynd mentions in his introduction how 
lukewarm was the reception Lamb’s “ greatest 
book, ‘The Essays of Elia,’ met with on its 
appearance in 1823.” This in spite of the 
fact that “ Lamb was already known in literary 
circles. He had been on terms of friendship with 
half the greatest writers of his time—among them 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt and Hazlitt 
—and most of 
the younger 
writers whom he 
met fell quickly 
under his spell.” 
Moreover these 
essays on their 
first appear- 
ance in the 
London Maga- 
zine aroused 
considerable 
controversy, 
everybody was 
talking of them 
and curious to 
discover the 
identity of Elia. 
Lamb’s _ profits 
from the vol- 
ume, as Mr. 
Lynd remarks, 
“amounted only 
to £30 and even 
this was never 
paid to him. It 
was not until 


after his death 
that he became 


one of the most 
widely loved 
authors in the 
language.” 
And here is a 


whose remarkable novel, “The Muster of the Vultures,’ Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
are publishing. 


complete collec- 
tion of his essays 
and sketches, 
delightfully 
illustrated with 
drawings by C. 
E. Brock, and 
with photogra- 
vure portraits, 
etc., that de- 
serves and is 
sure of a wel- 
come from the 
wide circle of 
Lamb’s lovers which is always growing wider. 


Miss. Grace Zaring Stone, 


Author of “The Heaven and Earth of Dona 
Elena” (Cobden-Sanderson). 


A study of ‘‘ The Jews in the Christian Era,” by 
Laurie Magnus, is to be published almost immedi- 
ately by Messrs. Benn. 


In the early years of last century, Southey and 
Telford, the engineer, travelled together all about 
Scotland, and Southey, in his usual methodical 
manner, kept a chronicle of all they saw, heard and 
experienced in their journeyings. This chronicle 
has never yet 
been _ printed, 
but we are to 
have it at 
long last in 
“Southey’s 
Journal of a 
Tour in Scot- 
land in 1819,” 
which Mr. John 
Murray is pub- 
lishing. 


The Rev. F. 
T. B. Westlake, 
Vicar of Easton 
Maudit, in 
Nort hampton- 
shire, has 
written a book 
on “Fame and 
Faith,” in the 
course of which 
he has interest- 
ing things to say 
of Goldsmith 
and Dr. John- 
son, who both 
stayed as 
visitors at the 
Vicarage. 
Messrs. Skeffing- 
ton are about to 
publish this. 


Mr. Gerard Fairlie, 
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The Oxford ; University Press is adding this 
month to its Tudor and Stuart Library the poems 
of Sidney Godolphin, edited by William Dighton. 
In a preface, Mr. John Drinkwater tells how, as 
the result of a lucky purchase, he became interested 
in Godolphin, and projected a critical edition of 
his works, but, lacking time to carry out his plans, 
was glad at length to hand over his notes to Mr. 
Dighton, whom he found independently engaged in 
preparing a similar edition. Mr. George Saintsbury 
included some of 
Godolphin’s poems in 


his ‘‘ Minor Caroline 
Poets”; but Mr. 
Dighton’s is the first 
collection to be made 
of the little sheaf of 
poetical works of a 
very minor Carolian 
whose verse has a 
charm and quality of 
its own. 


A new book by 
Stephen Leacock is 
always something to 
be thankful for. In 
“The Iron Man and 
the Tin Woman,” 
which Messrs. John 
Lane are publishing 
this month, he 
handles, with a 
humour too shrewd 
to be called irre- 
sponsible, a lot of our 
modern fads and 
fancies and goes on 
to imagine the world of the future that prigs and 
pedants are preparing for us, satirising its mechani- 
cal organisation and its various other peculiarities 
without mercy. 


Mr. E. Ashmead-Bartlett has paid visits this year 
to Moscow, Leningrad and other parts of Russia, 
and in “‘ The Riddle of Russia,’”’ about to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cassells, he very frankly narrates 
what he saw, and offers an impartial study of the 
Russian people of to-day and the problems they 
have to face. 


A charming little book of fantasy and philosophy, 
“Tales of the Little Sisters of St. Francis,’ by 
Shaw Desmond, is to be published this month by 
Mr. Grant Richards. 


The Hokuseido Press has just published two new 
books of Lafcadio Hearn—one “‘ Essays on American 


Hele be! 


author of “ The Twelfth An Amethyst” (Longmans). 
From a drawing by Helen Stiebel. 


Literature,’ the other, “‘ Lectures on Shakespeare.” 
These are, I understand, now published for the first 
time from the original MSS. 

BOOKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


In THE SIX HOUR MYSTERY (7s. 6d.; Jarrolds) 
Mr. Anthony Marsden has given us another “ thriller,’ 
original in theme and outstandingly well written. John 
Nash’s remarkable resemblance to another man landed 
him in for difficulties 
directly he arrived in 
England. Travelling in 
a fog from Waterloo 
station to the Strand, 
he was surprised by a 
stranger leaping into the 
taxi, chloroforming him, 
and making a_ rapid 
search through his 
pockets for something 
which of course he could 
not find. The matter was 
taken up by the police 
after Nash, in a dazed 
condition, had been 
carried into an hotel, but 
fresh complications arose 
when a startled girl 
arrived on the scene, 
saying she had received 
a telephone message 
telling her her father had 
met with an accident, and 
at first glance—so close 
was the resemblance— 
i she mistakes Nash for 
her father. She soon 
realises, however, that he 
is considerably younger, 
and agrees with :him 
that probably the whole thing has been a ruse to get her 
away from her home. She eagerly accepts his offer to go 
back with her to the riverside bungalow near Twicken- 
ham, and the pair walk into a series of exciting adven- 
tures. As usual Mr. Marsden manages his mystery and 
sentiment with equal skill, and his enthralling story all 
takes place within six hours. 

At one time and another I suppose I must have used 
most of the fountain pens now in existence, and many of 
them are so good that one is puzzled to divide one’s praise 
adequately between them; but I have lately gone back 
to using the Swan, and it seems to me to be about as near 
to the ideal fountain pen as the writing man can hope to 
come. 

Fact may be stranger than fiction, but it is not nearly 
so tidy. To the romantic and absorbing story of the 
mysterious pair who arrived in the German town of Hild- 
burghausen at the beginning of the last century, and 
remained there for thirty years without anyone discovering 
their true identity, must be many ragged edges that will 
remain ragged for ever. Mr. O. V. Maeckel, in collabora- 
tion with Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond, sets forth a new theory 


Miss Beatrice Chase, 
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in THE DUNKENGRAF MYSTERY (21s.; Hutchinson) 
and refutes several old ones. The identity of the man, 
either guardian or jailer of the beautiful Countess 
who shunned the eyes of the world and only spoke 
twice to persons other than her life companion, has 
been almost certainly proved. But who the Countess 
herself was, why she shrank from being seen and lived 
in such utter seclusion, is still and must continue a 
matter for conjecture. The suggestion, here supported 
with excellent reasoning, that she was actually Princess 
Marie Thérése Charlotte, daughter of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette, and that a substitute took her 
place as the Duchesse D’Angouléme, has a great 
deal to recommend it; the authors have gone very 
thoroughly into their subject and have produced a 
most interesting piece of work, as romantic as any novel 
could be, with that rare charm of reality about it which, 
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Audley End House and Garden. 
See page 131. 


if it leaves us unsatisfied in one respect, satisfies us 
enormously in another. 


The Bookshelf. 


BARRIE.* 


““He was ever the spirit of boyhood tugging at the 
skirts of this old world, and compelling it to come back 
to play.”” Thus J. M. B. once mirrored R. L. S., but peeping 
into the mirror we see reflected—Barrie’s self. Boyhood 
which is self-conscious has lost its charm; and to the last 


* “ Barrie, the Story of a Genius.” 


By J. A. Hammerton. 
16s. (Sampson Low.) 


McLeish. 


Barrie’s House in the Adelphi. 


The top flat is that occupied by Sir James Barrie. 


From “ Barrie,” by J. A. Hammerton (Sampson Low). 


Stevenson, for all his boyishness, was self-consciously an 
artist, and something of an egotist, whereas ‘“‘ artist ”’ 
is-the first word to say of Barrie, and “‘ egotist ’’ the last. 
Of Mr. Hammerton’s book our first word is ‘‘ thorough.” 
Cecil said that Ralegh could “ toil terribly,’’ and I repeat 
that ‘‘ thorough ”’ is the word for this biography of Sir 
James Matthew Barrie. Though “The Epistles of 
James” (his letters) or ‘‘ The Gospel of 
Matthew ”’ (an expository examination of his 
work) may some day be published, Mr. 
Hammerton’s book is likely to remain the 
standard, if unauthorised, Life. 

In his opening words he pleads guilty to 
“* Barrieolatry,’’ but were that a crime, no in- 
considerable portion of the population of this 
country and of America would have to stand 
in the dock with our author, including the 
present reviewer. The first appearance of the 
name “ J. M. Barrie’’ in a London periodical 
was on November 8th, 1884, in a publication 
called Home Chimes, to which Swinburne, 
Watts-Dunton, William Sharp, St. John 
Adcock, W. H. Hudson, Coventry Patmore, 
Eden Phillpotts, Bret Harte and Jerome K. 
Jerome contributed. So did the present re- 
viewer, who said to the editor in those far 
back (forty-five years ago) days: ‘‘In J. M. 
Barrie, you have discovered a writer who one 
day will be acclaimed a man of rare genius. 
He writes with equally rare distinction of 
manner, humour and pathos, and has the most 
exquisite gift of fancy.’”” When Home Chimes 
ceased publication, the editor, F. W. Robinson 
of beloved memory, said to me: ‘‘ Jerome’s 
“Idle Thoughts,’ his ‘ Three Men and a Boat,’ 
part of Barrie’s ‘ Auld Licht Idylls,’ and of 
your own first book, appeared in Home Chimes. 
I don’t believe the three of you helped the 
magazine by a number.” On the contrary,” 
I replied, ‘‘ we killed it.’ 

Swinburne once said to me: ‘‘ Without some 
enthusiasm for his subject, no one should write 
a biography.’’ Unless used in the Canadian 
sense, ‘“‘some’”’ is no word for Mr. Hammer- 
ton’s enthusiasm. Except that he does not 
mention Barrie’s occasional appearances at 
the Vagabonds and Omar Khayyam clubs, 
he seems to} have missed no fact in the 
sixty-nine years of his subject’s life. As 
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tenaciously as a terrier, ‘‘ making believe’ that a rag is 
a rat, worries and shakes the thing to shreds, so he has 
worried something about Barrie out of every person at 
whose address Barrie once called, or stayed, or shopped. 
Was not even my own home raided, and I “ held up” 
by motor bandits, one disguised as a biographer, who bade 
me “ stand and deliver” any information in my possession 
about Barrie? As no information was forthcoming, the 
bandits snatched at a couple of volumes of Home Chimes 
on my shelves, and made off as suddenly and unexpectedly 
as they had come. In a sense Mr. Hammerton has played 
the bandit—only the bandit, for he has “‘ lifted,’’ without 
permission, not ‘‘taken’”’ a Life—to Sir James Barrie: 
but in this raid the bandit comes disguised as a bishop, 
with hands uplifted in blessing. The blessing is not in- 
discriminating, for certain plays and novels are severely 
‘criticised. But ‘‘ Peter Pan’”’ is blessed as ‘‘ one of the 
immortal creations of genius’; and 
upon “ Margaret Ogilvy ”’ the follow- 
ing benediction is pronounced : 

“In Margaret Ogilvy, Barrie has raised 

to the memory of his mother the most 
enduring memorial, the most beautiful 
monument, that ‘ever sprang from filial 
love. If he had done nothing more than 
draw that lovely picture of a good woman’s 
happy humble life, he would have deserved 
well of his generation. It was a delicate, 
almost an impossible task, and only a 
writer who was absolutely sincere could 
have dared to hope for success in it.” 
To these blessings, thus episcopally 
pronounced, even those who are not 
Barrieolaters must surely, as the present 
writer does, say ‘“‘ Amen.” 

In writing of one of the great 
Masters of Fantasy, one drops uncon- 
sciously into figures of speech. Now 
let me say in language which is not 
figurative, that Mr. Hammerton has 
written a fascinating book. So wholly is his heart in 
the work that, reading it, one seems, if not actually 
to be reliving Barrie’s life with him, at least to be in Barrie’s 
company ; to be keeping step as it were with him, from the 
time when the boy wended his way schoolward, to the 
present day when the man has arrived at world fame and 
national honour. The reader shares Barrie’s grief at the 
loss of his mother and in other bereavements, as well as 
rejoices with him when cause for rejoicing there is; and 
when Mr. Hammerton exultantly proclaims the great place 
and high honours to which his hero has come, even the 
humblest author is proud to think that he is that hero’s 
fellow craftsman, and that in the honours which have been 
showered upon Sir James Barrie, all who follow the craft 
of letters may take pride. 

Some critics are likely to declare that Mr. Hammerton 
has too much to say, not about Barrie, but about relatives, 
friends and outside matters, and that the book should have 
been less lengthy. The reasonableness of such criticism 
is not to be contested, but had the book been thus shortened, 
we should be the poorer by many an illuminating passage 
and shrewd saying. The author of ‘“ Peter Pan’ was a 
student at Edinburgh, so when his biographer writes: 
-“‘ The Castle Rock of Edinburgh seems to give the city 
a place among the eternities,”’ the picture falls into place. 
With Aberdeen Sir James had no close association, but 
his old friend Robertson Nicoll would have chuckled to 
read: ‘In the old days you couldn’t throw a stone in 
Fleet Street without striking a journalist from Aberdeen.” 
There never was a ‘‘ Boom in Barries ’’ for his books came 
slowly but surely to universal recognition, but one is none 
the less interested when Mr. Hammerton says of books 
that are boomed, that just when the boom is at its loudest, 
“‘ the forces of reaction have already started.”’ Mr. Kipling 
does not come into the story, but why should not Mr. 
Hammerton be allowed to remark: ‘‘ Nothing quite like 
Kipling had ever happened before’’? Nor has anything 
“* quite like ’’ Barrie ever happened before. He is as sure 
of immortality, and as beloved of his readers, as is Charles 


Mr. Richard Hughes. 


Author ot “A High Wind in Jamaica” 
(Chatto & Windus). 


Lamb, to whom the author likens him in a delightful 
volume which no reader of THE BooKMAN should miss. 


CouLson KERNAHAN, 


A HIGH WIND IN JAMAICA.* 


This book is a perfect, clear bubble of genius. Bright 
and rare, it floats away on its own, lighter than reality 
though the mirror of it, a thing of sheer loveliness. It 
begins with an earthquake in Jamaica and nothing quite 
like that earthquake has ever been written; perhaps 
because never before (so far as we are aware) has an earth- 
quake been really told through children’s eyes. The 
children in this particular instance are those of the Bas- 
Thorntons, an English family having business on the island. 
It was a stroke of superb daring to begin such a tale with 
an earthquake—how, one wonders, hav- 
ing read it, can the interest possibly be 
maintained without a sense of anti- 
climax? But it is maintained, and 
easily. The Thorntons decide that the 
children must go to England to school ; 
and most of the rest of the book is 
occupied with the amazing voyage upon 
which they are all unexpectedly thrust. 
They have not gone far when the ship 
is ransacked by a pirate schooner—one 
of the last, in Queen Victoria’s reign, 
to sail the Caribbean Seas. Thence the 
tale is one of life aboard a pirate vessel ; 
with this difference from all other such 
tales, that never before were pirates so 
real and never before were we shown 
them from the queer particular angle of 
vision that is a child’s. After sundry 
adventures the children arrive in 
England and then the book enters upon 
its last phase; possessed of this extraordinary pack of 
half-digested experiences, they enter for the first time into 
the sophisticated life of England. 

What is vital in Mr. Hughes’s novel however is never the 
separate incidents; what survives, over and above the 
delight of the actual story, is the feeling that thus does 
all life, in the end, maul the single simplicity of youth, 
and brush away the bloom, and bring it at last (with only 
this precious core of unsharable adventure to remind it) 
into the market-place of latter life. The whole story is 
told with perfect objéctivity—save for the author’s 
occasional intrusion of some little piece of unnecessary 
child-psychology. 


Rosin HEy. 


CHINA AND JAPAN.t 


“Our people are ruled by fear; a threat is not enough, 
neither is justice,’ says General Wang, the central figure 
in Mr. Putnam Weale’s latest novel. The fact is that the 
individual is of no account in the polity of China. There 
is nothing in Chinese ethical tradition to curb base passion 
or counter temptation: hence Republican China’s chaos. 

On May 6th, 1923, the famous Blue Express was attacked 
by bandits at Lincheng and all the passengers held to 
ransom. Subsequent events gave credence to the rumour 
that the coup was a plot to embroil the President, Li 
Yuan hung, with the foreign Powers, for very soon Tsao 
Kun, one of the military governors, with the help of 
General Feng Yu-hsiang, forced Li Yuan hung to resign 
and bribed his way to the President’s chair, partly with 
money derived from an opium crop specially grown for 
the purpose. Some months later, during an engagement 
with the Manchurian forces, Feng Yu-hsiang betrayed his 

* “ A High Wind in Jamaica.’”” By Richard Hughes. 7s. 6d. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


+ “China’s Crucifixion.” By Putnam Weale. 7s. 6d. 
(Noel Douglas.) —‘‘ China and Japan.” By Frank F. Bunker. 
6s. (Lippincott.) 
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chief, seized Peking and imprisoned President Tsao Kun, 
and ejected the young ex-Emperor from his palace. 

These events form the scaffolding of Mr. Putnam Weale’s 
well-written, but not typographically perfect, novel. 
General Wang is Feng Yu-hsiang, the ‘‘ Christian General.” 
He has been described by sentimental admirers as ‘“‘a 
perfect Christian gentleman,’’ but that is a travesty of 
the truth. The story of China’s crucifixion would be full 
of pitfalls for anyone not thoroughly conversant with the 
facts. Mr. Weale, however, knows his China intimately. 
There is a distinctive atmosphere in the book. The 
characters are subtly drawn; the action is well sustained 
through plot, intrigue and revolution ; and the psychology, 
both of European and Chinese, is true. 

Mr. Weale gives his reader an insight into real China. 

“China and Japan ’”’ is described as a travel book for 
boys and girls. The description is justified. Mr. Bunker 
writes in an informative way, and pleasantly, about the two 
countries, the lives of the people, their customs and super- 
stitions. A good deal of useful and entertaining information 
is packed into this book, which is liberally illustrated with 
photographs that do elucidate the text. 

But a reader new to the subject would finish with the 
impression that America is the only white nation that has 
played an important part in the Western contacts of China 
and Japan. Scant notice is given to the Dutch, Portuguese 
or British. One of the two references to Great Britain is 
this, on page 191: ‘‘ Then, too, Great Britain’s relations 
with China, resulting in the so-called Opium War of 
1840-42 which forced China to admit Indian opium and 
to cede Hong-Kong, besides paying $24,000,000 indemnity, 
increased Japan’s fear of foreigners.” 

Here Mr. Bunker errs. He should have made sure of 
his facts before resurrecting this enticing myth. Opium 
was not forced on China nor was the consumer unwilling 
—he had known and used the drug for about eight cen- 
turies. Opium was only an incident in the war, which was 
waged, not between the English and Chinese peoples, but 
between their Governments, over the vital question of 
national status. All nationalities traded in opium. In 
1818, for example, the total imports amounted to nearly 
five million dollars, of which Great Britain imported less 
than a quarter and America $546,340 worth of Turkish 
opium. 

Chinese often refer to this war as the war over a pin, 
which is their name for a servile petition, the only form 
of communication that the arrogant officials would con- 
descend to receive from a foreigner. Wei Yuan, the 
Chinese historian, admits that the stoppage of all trade 
and the offensive behaviour of Chinese officialdom brought 
matters to a head. And when the news of the Treaty of 
Nanking was received in America the House of Repre- 
sentatives justified the action of England and put it on 
record that it was not the loss of opium but the intolerable 
behaviour of the Chinese officials that caused the conflict 

Opium was not mentioned in any correspondence, or 
conversation, until the time of the treaty of Tientsin, 
seventeen years later, and even then not with the British 
representative. The illicit traffic, which it was quite 
impossible to suppress, was legalised at the instance of 
Mr. W. B. Reed, the United States Minister. 

ARTHUR McCray. 


BECKFORD OF FONTHILL.* 


Every author of great eminence has apparently, at some 
time or other after his death, to suffer a period of compara- 
tive eclipse. Thackeray is passing through that phase 
now. Anthony Trollope had his decline, but the splendid 
enthusiasm of Mr. Michael Sadleir for that novelist has 
brought him again into the limelight. Beckford, since he 
passed away in 1841, had also had his sunless days. Between 
the publication of Cyrus Redding’s biography in 1859 and 
that of the present writer nineteen years ago, little has 


* “ Vathek.”’ By William Beckford. A new translation by 
Herbert B. Grimsditch. With 1o illustrations by Marion V. 
Dorn. 17s. 6d. (Nonesuch Press.) 


been written about the author of ‘‘ Vathek,”’ although 
there were issued editions of that ‘‘ Arabian Tale,’’ with 
introductions by Stephen Mallarmé, Dr. Garnett and Sir 
E. Denison Ross. Recently however, Mr. Guy Chapman 
has begun to bring out a definitive edition of Beckford’s 
works, and that author’s future is safe in the hands of that 
authority and his publishers, Messrs. Constable. It may 
be mentioned that the last two volumes of that edition 
contained ‘“‘ Vathek”’ in the original French, with the 
“‘ Episodes ”’ for the first time inserted in the place in the 
story intended for them by Beckford. 

“ Vathek ”’ was translated by the Rev. Samuel Henley, 
who published it in 1786, and his version through the 
ensuing century and a half has generally been regarded as 
sufficient. Now however with great daring Mr. Herbert B. 
Grimsditch has entered the field with a new translation. 
“The preparation of this new version,” he writes in a 
very interesting introduction, ‘‘ has been the outcome of 
a long-standing affection for the story—an affection which 
has not been dulled by the labour and constant rereading 
which such a task imposes. It is the translator’s wish 
that his work may be the means of giving equal pleasure 
to readers who have hitherto been unacquainted with 
‘Vathek’; while to those who already know the original 
or the older English version he can only express the hope 
that his attempt may he held to render with tolerable 
accuracy the spirit and substance of Beckford’s work.” 
It suffices here to say that Mr. Grimsditch’s wish has been 
accomplished. 

The history of ‘‘ Vathek ’’ is as intriguing to the biblio- 
grapher as the tale itself to the student of literature. 
Cyrus Redding has it that it was written in three days and 
three nights, and this legend was long accepted. Not until 
1893, when Beckford’s correspondence was available, did 
it become known that it was begun in January, 1782, and 
finished early in the following year. The manuscript was 
sent to Henley for translation, but with a strict injunc- 
tion on no account to publish until the ‘“‘ Episodes ’’ were 
finished. Henley waited and waited, but the ‘‘ Episodes ’’ 
were not forthcoming, and at last, out of patience—which 
is not surprising—and probably in want of pence, published 
his translation in July, 1786. Beckford’s fury was not 
allayed by the fact that not only did Henley not mention 
his name, but actually went so far as to state that he had 
translated it from an Arabic manuscript. 

While staggering under this blow, Beckford did all that 
he could. He published in 1787, under his own name, the 
original French version, both at Lausanne and Paris: 
there has raged a very heated controversy as to which is the 
first edition. Mr. Grimsditch has accepted the argument 
of Dr. Garnett and the present writer in giving priority 
to the Lausanne volume. A third edition appeared in 
June, 1815. Still the ‘“‘ Episodes’’ did not appear. It 
seems that Beckford demanded a very high price for the 
rights that no publisher could or would pay; this is the 
more extraordinary because Beckford, though he had spent 
much of his vast fortune, was still a very rich man, to 
whom a thousand pounds or so could make no odds one 
way or the other. At his death the manuscript of the 
“Episodes ’’ passed to his daughter, wife of the tenth 
Duke of Hamilton, and was discovered in 1909 by the present 
writer in the Charter Room of Hamilton Palace, and by 
him was printed three years later by permission of the 
present Duke. 

It would be monstrous not to say a word of appreciation 
of the get-up of this volume. Everything is just as it 
should be—the paper, the margins, the type, the reproduc- 
tions of the illustrations, the binding. It is a perfect 
example of the publisher’s art. 

Lewis MELVILLE. 


SPICY BREEZES AND GUITARS.* 


While Mr. Ashley Gibson claims the distinction of being 
the first writer on Ceylon to spare readers that Bishop 

* “Ceylon.” By Ashley Gibson. 5s. (Dent.)—‘‘ Spain: 
A Companion to Spanish Studies.’’ Edited by E. Allison Peers. 
12s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
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Heber tag which contrasts physical and human nature 
to the dispraise of the latter, he must have recalled that 
line about its fragrant breezes when he “ tasted the first 
faint savour of Ceylon’s balmy breath three days out on 
the high seas.’’ Indeed, in witness to the truthfulness of 
the famous missionary hymn, he assures the traveller that 
during the approach to the island he will have ‘‘ sensed 
for forty-eight hours back vagrant and recurring wafts of 
a faint and indeterminate perfume, warm aromatic breath 
of sleeping Lanka.”’ That tribute to the ‘‘ spicy breezes ”’ 
is a key to Mr. Gibson’s impressionistic style, for though 
he labels their ingredients—‘ flavouring of cinnamon and 
frangipanni, of vanilla, coco-nut and musk’’—he also 
deftly blends them into a unity. 

Consequently his book has a dual value: it is a sub- 
stitute for travel, and also a companion for experience. 
‘On the whole perhaps the arm-chair explorer will have 
the better of the bargain. He will be spared the bites 
and stings of those ‘‘ ubiquitous forms of life’’ which 
interest themselves in humans; he will know nothing of 
that tea country where “it rains and rains and rains for 
weeks, sometimes for months, on end’”’; and he will 
escape that Colombo society of cliques and scandals which 
is compact of ‘stupidity and uncharitableness.’”’ Mr. 
Gibson is severe on the English colony, to whose members 
“reading is Edgar Wallace’’ and music is “ classical if 
it is Gilbert and Sullivan and not Red Hot Momma.”’ 
Yet there is a ‘‘ gallant minority ’’ who maintain contact 
with things of the mind by the mail and booksellers’ 
catalogues. 

But there are compensations. With a little expert 
knowledge plus good advice, the traveller can purchase 
authentic gems sufficient in bulk to stock a shop for ‘‘ the 
price of a new hat’’; and the floral beauty of the island 
is undeniable. 


“ There are flowers, flowers everywhere, red flowers especially, 
which carry on the note of the glowing earth, of many an old 
warm washed wall and building. High overhead the cinder- 
glow of massed Spathodea mimics the dying glory of such a 
sunset as you may see wax and fade any night over the sea 
from Galle Face, while nearer to earth the myriad and hotter 
stars of hibiscus burn in every garden hedge.” 


If the dominance of the guitar is not so pronounced in 
the essays of the eight specialists who, under the editorship 
of Professor E. Allison Peers, are responsible for ‘‘ Spain : 
A Companion to Spanish Studies,’’ the influence of that 
distinctive instrument is by no means ignored. In his 
discussion of modern Spanish music, Mr. Sydney Grew 
asserts that the musicians of Western Europe make a 
mistake in their rendering of Iberian music. ‘‘ They 
invest it with a quality of sentiment which it does not 
contain. They adopt a type of touch for music deriving 
from the guitar which belongs only to music deriving 
from the organ.’’ Again, ‘‘ the pianoforte appeals strongly 
to Spanish composers, owing to the ease with which it 
can be made to reflect the guitar.”’ 

But there is far more in these informing studies than 
the romance of Iberia. They recognise that ‘‘ Spain is not 
all vain imagination.’’ For background there is Mr. 
William Atkinson’s vivid sketch of the country and its 
peoples and languages, with its sane exposition of the cause 
of Catalonian unrest. Excellent also are the two chapters 
of historical survey, which are notable for the conciseness 
of their résumé, in which however colour is not overlaid 
by arid dates and unfamiliar names. Professor W. J. 
Entwhistle and the editor share the task of presenting 
an outline of Spanish literature, the former dealing with 
the period before and the latter with that subsequent 
to 1681. Professor Peers is optimistic as to the present 
condition of letters : ; 


“It is for its creative force that the modern age of Spanish 
literature is most rightly famous. In every genre have been 
produced works of the very highest class; a certain inequality 
here and there is compensated by unusual power; the note 
of personal excellence has made itself uniformly heard, and 
regionalism has also had its triumphs. There are those who see 
in the novel since about 1920 some sign of decadence, but it 
will be generally admitted that in every other genre Spain’s 
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Fisherfolk. 
From “Ceylon,” by Ashley Gibson (Dent). 


youthful writers are equal in promise to any of the last three 
generations.” 


Among the other aspects of the land of the guitar 
discussed are painting, architecture, sculpture and the 
political and economical conditions of the present. In 
each department some sign of promise is detected. Mr. 
Aubrey F. G. Bell surveys current tendencies with enthu- 
siasm, save for one exception : 

“There is another revolution which no successful coup d'état 
can bring to pass. The Church in Spain, now as in the past, 
is in a strong position. . . . On the question whether Church 
and Monarchy are, as in the heroic sixteenth century, to become 
vital principles or are to be regarded as venerable antiquities 
depends the question whether Spain’s future will be marked by 
greatness or stagnation.” 

That verdict is a return to Lecky’s unquestioned diagnosis 
of the decay of Spain being due to those four attempts of 
the nation to direct all its energies in the cause of the 
Church, efforts which dealt its prosperity a wound from 
which it has never recovered. Whether new conditions 
will reverse the past remains to be seen. In any case this 
volume is replete with information and suggestion for all 
students of Spanish and Spain. The index is unusually 
full, and the bibliographies to each section of great value. 


Henry C. SHELLEY. 


THE SEPTEMBER MASSACRES.* 


M. Lenétre, essentially a conservative and picturesque 
historian, continues his grim parade of the black passions 
and brutalities of the Great Terror. In ‘‘ The Guillotine 
and Its Servants’’ he showed one unattractive face of 
the Revolution. The present volume deals with the 
September massacres, that dark reaction to the danger of 
invasion, when over 1,500 prisoners were butchered after 
mock trials, outside the Paris prisons, September, 1792. 

Danton and Napoleon regretted but extenuated the 


* “The September Massacres.”” By G. Lendétre. Illustrated. 
21s. (Hutchinson.) 
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massacres in the circumstances of the time. M. Lenétre 
is content to remark on page 13: “‘ It is not proposed here 
to relate the events which led to the September massacres, 
but simply to record certain facts which are necessary to 
a proper understanding of the accounts which have been 
bequeathed to us by the witnesses.”’ 

This is to turn the historian into a bad novelist, but 
M. Lenétre has a vivid style, and his selective industry 
among grim documents must be tremendous. He arranges 
hitherto unpublished police reports, and the personal 
experiences of the few survivors, with great skill, and lo! 
one is back to the best pages of Balzac, Felix Gras and 
Anatole France. 

A terrible picture of Paris emerges : 


“* It would be unjust to accuse the populace. , . . At the most 
one hundred and fifty ruffians sufficed for the task. Among 
them were several butchers; the others—amazing to relate— 
were small tradesmen, peaceful folk, fruiterers, tailors, boot- 
makers, jewellers, hatters, haberdashers. . . . Many loathsome 
figures will appear; but there will be also many of a different 
breed, many of warm heart and great heroism. Amongst all 
these brutes lusting for blood will be found many a nameless 
hero who, lost in the crowd, turns aside an awkward question, 


suggests a good reply, starts some fiery speech and stays the 
arms raised to strike.” 


One such was Jean Hardy, a shoemaker who saved 
Pauline de Tourzel and her mother, the Marquise de 
Tourzel, the Dauphin’s governess. Their friend, the 
Princess de Lamballe, was torn to pieces by the mob, and 
her head displayed on a pike before Marie Antoinette’s 
window. Hardy helped Pauline to escape in disguise 
from La Force prison. He then saved her mother, and led 
the Marquise past a mountain of corpses. ‘‘ Two men 
were mounted on it, armed with sabres and covered with 
blood.” 

Throughout the Revolution Hardy guarded the two 
ladies. 


“It was he who hired two rooms for them at Vincennes with 
trustworthy people in a secluded street. Once a week he went 
to see them. They received no visitors, they wrote no letters, 
they opened no windows without the permission of M. Hardy. 
‘ We abstained,’ said Pauline, ‘ from everything which he forbade 
us.’ ” 


Three sections deal with the tragic events in La Force 
prison, the Abbaye and the Carmelite convent. A fourth 
section gives hitherto unpublished statements by the 
murderers, mostly dull, evasive and undistinguished. The 
most remarkable statements here are two by Stanislaus 
Maillard, who presided over the tribunal at the Abbaye. 
He was an enthusiastic revolutionary and a sincere 
fanatic. 

Prominent in the Revolution and in the Terror, he 
scorned to live in seclusion when the angry Parisians drove 
his companions into oblivion with the bitter nickname 
“‘Septembrist.”” A letter dated 1796, from an aristocrat 
whose life he had saved, describes him : 


** A moment later there arrived Citizen Maillard, who has since 
been christened ‘ Strike-hard’ or ‘ Punch-hard,’ accompanied 
by two men with long sabres and large moustaches. . . . I could 
not refrain from expressing to him my surprise at the harsh way 
in which he was treating me. . . . What was my surprise and 
alarm the following night to see him invested with the power 
of a high judge of the people! I was still more surprised when 
in the name of the people he saved my life.” 


Maillard’s defence of his reputation, before surrendering 
his “ licence for existence to Nature,” is a curious blend 
of stoicism, fire and simplicity. 

Typical of M. Lendtre’s pages 1s the anecdote of Weber, 
the Austrian foster-brother of Marie Antoinette, acquitted 
by the tribunal. As two guards led him to liberty through 
a street, very grimly described, two women who had 
applauded the massacres saw Weber’s white silk stockings, 
and cried reproachfully: ‘‘ Take care; you are making 
Monsieur walk in the gutter.’’ Only similar inconsequence 
and flashes of humanity lighten and make tolerable 
M. Lenétre’s pages of horror. 


D. 


THE GLORIOUS OYSTER.* 


Thank goodness the Greedy Person who gushes about 
food, whose small eyes flicker with liverish light at the 
smell and prospect of cooked meats, who tucks a napkin 
under his triple chins, smacks his beastly lips as his sort 
of grace before accumulating further fatness, is not quite 
so much in evidence as once he was. It is no longer 
creditable to be a human pig. Obesity now is rarely 
even funny. We have reached a healthier, racier age. 
And so we come to the oyster—‘‘ The glorious oyster.’ 
This creature has a long and peculiar history, and although 
it is not to everyone’s taste, it is better than eating larks— 
the grossest offence of the gourmandiser which makes 
the gods tremble with angry shame. 

Mr. Hector Bolitho has written a blithe appreciation 
of the subject, and included in his work an entertaining 
anthology and a kitchen section, so that men and women 
of historical mind or domestic bent, as’ well as the mere 
swallowers, may find profit and possible enjoyment in the 
story of the queer fish. Best of all, we are not shown 
only the praise and gush that have been sung, said and 
printed on the subject. We have also the eighteenth 
century Robert Boyle, in his sageness and frank truth, 
protesting against the horrific raw eating of these shelly 
seaside squatters who at any rate, whether we like ‘em 
or not, are entitled to lord it over their low cousins, the 
whelks, winkles, mussels and shrimps of cheap paper bags 
and blazing barrows. Boyle of course was right when he 
had to turn aside and steady himself at the sight of persons 
who “ so gustfully swallow these extolled fishes.” On the 
other hand we have R. H. Horne with his song: 


“The pepper-box, the cruet, wait— 
To give a relish to the taste ; 
The mouth is watering for the bait 
Within the pearly cloisters cased.” 


““ The mouth is watering!”’ Ugh! 


“Take off the beard—as quick as thought 
The pointed knife divides the flesh ; 
What plates are laden! Loads are brought 
And eaten raw, and cold, and fresh.” 


We had intended, out of consideration to the oyster, 
who is well enough when his value is not exaggerated, 
to omit that second stanza, for it is coldly or hotly brutal ; 
but so aptly amid the gush does it supplement Boyle’s 
contemptuous indulgence of reality, that the omission 
was impossible. Mr. Bolitho, who has the courage to 
print the counterblast, loves the oyster only on this side 
idolatry. It is to him ‘‘ the Emperor of foods, the one 
succulent fish which has enjoyed the favour of almost 
every man of taste in east and west, since eating became 
an art and ceased to be a barbaric necessity.” Why the 
“barbaric”? ? But we forgive him that for reason of 
the “‘ almost.’’ Unnecessary eating—art or no art—is 
always bad. 

With all its seeming want of brain the oyster is an 
intelligent animal. Lord George Sanger at one time in 
his attractive career took showmen’s pence for an oyster 
that smoked a cigar, but that of course was a trick which 
he afterwards (when it had ceased to be profitable) enjoyed 
confessing. Mr. Bolitho however tells of more than one 
mouse—on one occasion there were three, possibly the 
famous untailed blind trio—who hoping for an oyster 
feast, and rushing in where angels would fear to tread, 
were caught and kept till dead in the sudden bivalvular 
grip. A chronicler in Hakluyt tells of oysters growing 
upon trees, an easily explained circumstance, for like other 
aristocrats this fish can be a parasite. And somebody 
has said that he somewhere heard a whistling oyster— 
or was it one that hummed ? Oysters are not to be deified, 
but of course they have their place. On occasion one must 
have nourishment. Pass the vinegar ! 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


* “The Glorious Oyster.” By Hector Bolitho. 6s. 


(Knopf.) 
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ARTISTS AND CRIMINALS. 


Where human nature is concerned it requires as much 
delicacy of understanding to interpret the abnormally 
simple as the highly complex ; for here, as in everything, 
extremes meet, and neither greatness nor crudity can find 
adequate self-expression. Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop and 
Mr. Thames Williamson, the one essaying to draw a genius, 
the other a slow-witted Hungarian labourer in a Chicago 
bakery, set themselves tasks equally difficult. We are 
perhaps always a little sceptical of artists in fiction, especi- 
ally successful ones, but Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop’s 
Hilary Quaile! is so orthodox as to be, for an artist 
in fiction, unorthodox. It is his father, a typical mid- 
Victorian sporting man, who rollicks through life with a 
robustness that might well pass for Bohemianism. The 
story presents an aspect of the artistic career which does 
not often get into novels, and will be particularly enjoyed 
for its rich, leisurely atmosphere of pre-war days. Big, 
sluggish Jencic, in Mr. Thames Williamson’s book*—already 
an enormous success in America, where it was chosen by 
the Book-of-the-Month Club—is a complete contrast to 
the sensitive, brilliant Hilary; yet with deft touches of 
humour and pathos the author gives us glimpses into the 
“hunky’s ”’ plodding mind, obsessed by notions of loyalty 
that do not harmonise with the ethics of modern com- 
merce. His work in the bakery is the whole purpose of 
his existence, though friendship, bacchanal recreation, and 
love play their parts; and his piteous bewilderment when 
a machine that can do his job is introduced, causing his 
dismissal, is a clever and subtle piece of writing. That 


1“ Artist.’’ By Dion Clayton Calthrop. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.)—? ‘‘ Hunky.’”’ By Thames Williamson. 7s. 6d. 
(Faber & Faber.)—* ‘‘ Black Roses.’’ By Francis Brett Young. 
7s. 6d. (Heinemann.)—‘ “ Molinoff: or The Count in the 
Kitchen.” By Maurice Bedel. 7s.6d. (Duckworth.)—® ‘‘ The 
Ant Heap.’’ By Edward Knoblock. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & 
Hall.)—® “‘ Partners in Crime.” By Agatha Christie. 7s. 6d. 
(Collins.)—? ‘‘ The Trail of the Lotto.” By Anthony Arm- 
strong. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.)—® ‘‘ The Silent Partner.” By 
Augustus Muir. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.)—® “‘ Idolaters.”” By Dale 
Collins. 7s.6d. (Harrap.)—1!° ‘‘ As Fate Decrees.” By Henry 
St. John Cooper. 7s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


Mr. Augustus Muir. 


Mr. Edward Knoblock, 


From a lifemask by Paul Hamann, Berlin. 


however is not the end of Jencic’s story, nor of his con- 
nection with the bakery. 

The artist in ‘‘ Black Roses,’’* Paul Ritchie, is the 
artist we are all more familiar with, who has not achieved 
glory. We meet him first aboard a cruising liner at Naples, 
““a lonely, undistinguished figure grey-bearded, 
dapper, correct, carrying in his neat severity the air of a 
minor diplomat rather than an artist.’’ He has returned 
to the scene of his passionate and tragic first love, and it 
is his reminiscences of his long-departed youth that fill the 
pages of Mr. Francis Brett Young’s new novel with a 
rhapsody of colour and tense emotion. The description 
of the cholera epidemic in Naples, which brought Paul’s 
romance to its dramatic climax, is done with grim realism ; 
the finest bit of work in an altogether fine book. Mr. 
Brett Young employs an economy of words that yields a 
strong outline to his story, and even more so does Mr. 
Maurice Bedel,* whose theme is slighter and whose wit is 
emphasised by this brevity. His Molinoff—‘‘ the Count in 
the Kitchen ’—is a member of the Russian nobility who 
has fled from the Soviet and is forced by his poverty to 
follow a menial calling. Mr. Bedel exercises a good deal 
of amusing satire on Molinoff’s association with his social 
equals who are charmed by his good looks and have no 
suspicion he is merely a cook. The complications that 
ensue, including a love affair, and what happens when the 
dreadful discovery is made, told with a polished terseness, 
give the book a piquancy both gay and pathetic. 

The uncle of the sickly Tim in ‘“‘ The Ant Heap,” > was 
something of an artist too in his way. A creative artist, 
in a literal sense, for his consuming ambition was to create 
a new form of life. The early part of the book dealing with 
Tim’s sojourn in his uncle’s house and the fantastic horrors 
of his uncle’s laboratory has a vividness of originality which 
fades into improbability when Tim goes to London. The 
man’s fiendish cruelty represents a symbol to Tim, but 
for fiendishness more diabolic than symbolic you must go 
to Miss Agatha Christie’s new book,® where a husband and 
wife set up a partnership as amateur detectives, and, imi- 
tating the methods of famous detectives in fiction, effectu- 
ally counter various exploits in criminal fiendishness. 
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Tommy and Tuppence are artists in their own line, and 
Jimmie Rezaire, in Mr. Anthony Armstrong’s “‘ Trail of 
the Lotto,’’? also possesses a keen sense of the artistic, 
for having been himself a skilful crook, and knowing the 
haunts and tactics of his one-time confederates, he is able 
in the interests of law and order to track them down and 
forestall them in a manner that demands shrewd psycho- 
logical insight as well as extraordinary pluck. It was not 
so much art as heart that led Richard Hepburn in ‘“‘ The 
Silent Partner’’*® into the company of criminals. A 
beautiful girl, seeking refuge in his flat, involved that 
pleasant and languid young man in unexpected dangers ; 
behind them moved the menacing shadow of a man 
who could not speak. It would be difficult to con- 
vey an adequate impression of the subtle skill with 
which this eerily sensational personality is handled. 
How sinister and brutal Mr. Augustus Muir makes 
the dumbness of John Prior! Yet on the other hand 
Mr. Dale Collins in his story of the Malay Archipelago,® 
clothes his lovely April Rose in dumbness, as if it were 
a fairy garment. She is a travelling actress, her turn living 
statuary, and her silence gives her the remoteness of a star 
and enchants the acrobatic dwarf who belongs to her 
penniless company, as well as the padre who takes pity 
on them both, and the virile Pieters, neighbour of the 
padre on the island of Banjamata, who wakens the woman 
in her. This is genuine romance, but romance with a vein 
of irony; whereas Mr. Henry St. John Cooper’s ‘“‘ As 
Fate Decrees’’ © is romance pure and simple. He also 
sets his story on an island, and of his three shipwrecked 
people two are engaged to be married, the third a man 
wanted for murder. It is something of an ‘‘ Admirable 
Crichton ”’ plot, worked up in a new way. 
ALMEY St. JoHN ADCOCK. 


THE COSMOS.* 

The aim of this constructive book has been to discuss 
the improvements in the structure of our social life that 
are within our power, the building forms of thought and 
action in the new era, and to demand the sweeping away 
of shams and makeshifts. Having been written by a man 
who is poet as well as philosopher, it is no surprise to find 
he has at his command a moving prose with a felicity of 
enlightening adjective such as is only found in the work 
of that other Irishman, Mr. James Joyce. ‘‘ Our ram- 
shackle civilisation,’’ says he, and ‘‘ the opéva bouffe court 
of Rumania,” and “ old, dead, irrevocable things.”’ 

Colonel Lynch however is not concerned with his prose, 
but the subject matter of his book. He tells of a neophyte 
who was told to pick up a stone as large as a house, throw 
it across a river, follow where it rolled and fight the giant 
who came. His strength was puny, he had but a little 
sword, yet he accomplished the task, and Colonel Lynch 
likens the work of that neophyte to his own attempt to 
smooth away sources of friction in the machinery of govern- 
ment—friction which is a legacy from the past. 

For many years the writer of ‘“‘ Rosy Fingers’’ was 
foreign correspondent of daily papers ; he has adventured 
in many lands, met many artists, statesmen, monarchs 
and other notabilities. Sketches of these—of Lloyd 
George, Ramsay MacDonald, Bernard Shaw—illustrate 
and lighten his book, but its main content is serious. He 
is a crusader who has set out to expose the weaknesses 
of systems of government, the contradictory nature of 
clashing religions, the sophistries with which we bolster up 
old institutions that we have not yet decided to discard, 
and these are things which should be exposed. He is a 
St. George who is fighting dragons of pomp, prejudice and 
superficiality. It is good that people should fight these 
things, and that although they are things which, like 
poverty, we shall have always with us. Therein lies 
the value of Colonel Lynch’s book. 

The world has come, by way of the upheaval of the War 
and the consequent loosening of bonds, to a time of transi- 
tion and eventual change. What was of utility to early 


By Arthur Lynch. 7s. 6d. (Cecil 


* “ The Rosy Fingers.” 
Palmer.) 


societies, i.e. the leading and dominance of the strongest 
and most far-seeing, has become, as the societies developed 
through experience and by means of education, of less 
worth. Colonel Lynch would have all communities self- 
governing ; he says cogently: ‘‘ what those who accept 
Fascism give in exchange is the feeling of responsible man- 
hood, the sense of liberty, the spirit of initiative—the most 
precious of our rights,’’ and the bulk of humanity has 
proved to be in agreement with him. The War toppled 
thrones, those still left in place had been long deprived of 
power, while the dictators he deprecates are few and make- 
shift. 

Colonel Lynch tells us interesting things we have for- 
gotten. Who among us remembers that when the League 
of Nations was formed, England and her Dominions were 
to have one vote each—i.e. seven—while the United 
States were offered only one ? No wonder they stood out ! 
He urges a reversal of these conditions. The United 
States will, he believes, be the arbiter of the world in the 
next phase of the evolution of mankind ; and he suggests 
that the British Empire should become a similar concord 
of free republics, ‘‘ held together by common citizenship 
and using its power for defence of each other and for the 
progress of all.’ 

No doubt this jis the trend of present-day thought, and 
Colonel Lynch will find many in agreement with him. But 
“common citizenship”? did not “hold together’ the 
States when North and South had a difference of opinion, 
and it is a question whether it would suffice for us. What 
the long-sighted see as galleons of promise on the dawn 
horizon is not one concord of free republics, nor two, but 
a world of such—cosmopolitan continents, states without 
borders that require defence, local self-government in a 
world. union. 

C. A. Dawson Scott. 


CONCERNING MANY THINGS.* 


The enormous distance lying between Mr. Justice Parry’s 
serious work and his irresistible books for children is con- 
siderably reduced by this richly varied miscellany. Sixteen 
delightful essays discourse with disarming candour and an 
astute humour, bristling with quips and unexpected twists, 
on all manner of subjects. From John Henry Newman 
to Louis Calvert the actor, from Camber Castle to Shake- 
speare ‘‘ On Fathers,’’ from the Humour of George Eliot 
to Golf Marginalia, the choice roams hither and thither. 
The fruits of desultory reading, the author calls them, 
but many of us would rejoice if our perseverance would 
vield such a harvest. Variety is always an asset, in that 
it serves the complexity of moods with which we frail 
humans are blessed. Those moods will serve as finger- 
posts in the present instance and lead each to the subject 
of particular appeal. Echoes of the court naturally ring 
through a number of the essays, from the ‘‘ Lovedays ”’ 
of the Middle Ages to outstanding cases and characters 
of more recent years. What is ‘‘ Pithecophobia”’? ‘‘ The 
reason for continuing Greek phraseology in the practice 
of treating human beings for disease is that it impresses 
the patient and exalts the mystery of the doctor. In 
veterinary practice it is useless, as a Greek word would 
have no mental effect on a cow or a pig.’”’ The answer 
to the question is reflected in a trial that opened at Dayton- 
ville, U.S.A., on July roth, 1925. ‘‘ If we sprang from the 
ape, we may be glad that we sprang, but we need not fidget 
ourselves into a fever over our humble origin. . . . What 
a hero was that bright young monkey who, despite parental 
disapprobation and the coco-nut missiles of his arboreal 
family of rosy-sterned fundamentalists, insisted upon 
walking upright upon his hind legs. But for him we might 
still be up the tree ourselves cracking nuts,” is the author’s 
typical comment. 

“Concerning a Tenpenny”’ is principally the story of 
Charles Marvin, later famous for his authoritative books 
on Russia, whose early struggles as a Civil Service writer 


* “ Concerning Many Things.’’ By His Honour Sir Edward 
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in the nineteenth century lead the way to a somewhat scath- 
ing exposure of the inefficiency of the Service as a whole, 
and the corrupt methods of patronage by which it was 
then recruited. Fully agreeing with the general dictum 
that George Eliot’s real humour belongs to her earlier work, 
and after a dissertation on the qualities of humour (how 
apt is the remark which calls the humorist the weekday 
preacher), Sir Edward confronts us with many whose 
friendship, though of long standing, we find as fresh and 
invigorating as ever. Mr. Macey, in “ Silas Marner,’’ airing 
his wisdom at ‘‘ The Rainbow’: ‘“ There’s allays two 
’pinions ; there’s the pinion a man has of himself, and 
there’s the ’pinions other folks have on him. There'd 
be two ’pinions about a cracked bell if the bell could hear 
itself.’’ Mr. Tulliver’s desire that his son Tom should 
be ‘‘a bit of a scholard. . . . I wouldn’t make a down- 
right lawyer o’ the lad—I should be sorry for him to be 
a raskill—but a sort 0’ engineer or a surveyor or an auction- 
eer and vallyer, like Riley, or one o’ them smartish businesses 
as are all profits and no outlay, only for a big watch chain 
and a high stool.’’ Others are cited, but the palm naturally 
goes to Mrs. Poyser, that female Tupper, whose homilies, 
many of which have passed into common currency, have 
such a pungent bite in them. ‘‘ What a man wants in 
a wife is to make sure of one fool as ’ull tell him he’s wise ”’ 
is pretty sharp shooting. And her opinion of a day’s 
outing, though it may contain more than a germ of truth, 
is hardly the popular one. ‘‘I’d sooner ha’ brewin’ day 
and washin’ day together than one o’ these pleasurin’ 
days. There’s no work so tirin’ as danglin’ about an’ 
starin’ and not rightly knowin’ what you are goin’ to do 
next; and keepin’ your face i’ smilin’ order like a grocer 
o’ market-day for fear people shouldna think you civil 
enough. An’ you’ve nothing to show for’t when it’s 
done, if it isn’t a yallow face wi’ eatin’ things as disagree.” 

A more personal note is struck in ‘‘ Concerning Circuit 
Memories,’ and the reader hob-nobs with many noted 
contemporaries of Sir Edward, joins in the conviviality 
of Bar Mess, and absorbs with a keen relish the practical 
jokes and tales which have become a tradition. Thumb- 
nail sketches of prominent men include Charles Hopgood, 
the pioneer of short sentences, who chose such a practical 
way of convincing the people of Liverpool (where he was 
Recorder) of the wisdom of his policy, Bigham—afterwards 
Lord Mersey—and numerous others. Another instance of 
colossal inefficiency is Camber Castle, about which Sir 
Edward says it would be easier to write a book the size 
of a cheese, with maps and pictures and State documents 
set out at length, than an essay. He has not resorted to 
that extremity, but the subject has afforded him an ex- 
cellent opportunity for superb satire, concluding with its 
outstanding merit of being ‘‘ a very present help in trouble 
for those that slice from the eleventh tee at Rye.’’ This 
““mere prolegomenous babbling’”’ (to appropriate the term 
which the author in turn borrowed from Stevenson) will 
serve as some indication of the varied nature of the essays, 
though it can but vaguely suggest the delicately incisive 
turn of phrase with which the book abounds. 


©. 


_ THE PROCESS OF LITERATURE.* 


Miss Mackenzie’s subject is an exceedingly complicated 
and difficult one, unless the complications and difficulties 
are skated over by a writer who revels in untested aphorisms 
and attractive generalisations. Miss Mackenzie is very 
conscientious, so that the reader is in no danger of supposing 
that the questions she opens up are easy ones. I think 
that she was perhaps rather too bothered in her own mind 
about the reader’s difficulties, and made somewhat breath- 
less efforts to be humorous and whimsical. This is a fault 
of manner rather than of criticism. As a critic she is tire- 
lessly honest and exceptionally sensitive to nuances of 
statement. 

The enormous field which is surveyed in this book may 


* “ The Process of Literature.”” By Agnes Muir Mackenzie, 
M.A., D.Litt. tos. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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MOSES: THE LORD OF THE 
PROPHETS 


E. L. GRANT WATSON 


The story of the exodus from Egypt and the wanderings 
of the children of Israel in the Wilderness. Moses here is 
portrayed, not as a legendary hero, but as a man and a 


_— fighting against great odds and finally fulfilling his 
task. 
10s. 6d. net 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS 
The Fourth Musketeer 


T. LUCAS-DUBRETON 
Translated by M. C. Darnton 


Dumas’s adventurous life was as colourful and romantic 
as any of his novels. This is a book which will appeal to 
everyone. The figure of the great writer rollicks through 
the story like a boy. 


Portrait 10s. 6d. net 


A TROPICAL TAPESTRY 
HUBERT S. BANNER 


By the author of Romantic Java. This is a travel book 
describing country from the forests of Malaya to the fabled 
Spice Islands and is beautifully illustrated in line by 
Dorothy Hope-Falkner. 


12s. 6d. net 
FICTION 7s. 6d. net 


THE RESURRECTION OF 
MERION LLOYD 


MABEL BEATTY 


Merion Lloyd’s soul is transferred during sleep to the 
body of his friend. The friend dies and Lloyd is faced 
with all the problems which the dead man has left behind 
him. Love plays an important part in the story. 


ANDJSO FOREVER 
GERTRUDE DUNN 


By the author of Unholy Depths. Joan Stirling, the ultra- 
modern secretary to a charming Mrs. Vane, discovers that 
there is something strange about her employer. For some 
time she is baffled but she finally solves the mystery. Mrs. 
Dunn has extensive knowledge of psychic phenomena and 
she uses it to the full in this novel. 


THE W PLAN 


GRAHAM SETON 


‘ A great spy story. —Gilbert Frankau 
* A thundering good book.’—* Sapper’ 
* An exciting story. —Lord Baden Powell 
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be indicated most concisely by 
a few of her chapter headings 
and sub-headings. They in- 
clude: Art as a Function of 
Humanity; The Writer at 
Work; His Stimulus; The 
Nature of the Stimulus as 
Perceived; The Nature of the 
Subject Perceiving: The 
Nature of the Problem of Con- 
veyance: The Nature of the 
Medium; The Reader. Be- 
tween these landmarks are 
numerous mental journeys 
hither and thither, collecting 
illustrations, disposing of 
fallacies, tidying things up 
and, occasionally I think, 
making a new mess. Miss 
Mackenzie’s thoughts as I 
read her book remind me 
indeed of a big colony of ants. 
But she herself does not 
scruple to poke a fresh hole 
into the nest now and again, 
just to keep them busy ! 

I must beware of entering 
into any argument with the 
author of ‘‘ The Process of 
Literature,’ as the printer 
would cut me short and then 
I could not show the reader 
why this is a book deserving 
of serious attention. Saying 
nothing then about such carefully examined questions as 
intensity of experience, the part of intellect in creation, 
the difference between expression and art, and so on, let 
me describe the author's treatment of one subsidiary 
matter, that of ‘‘inspiration.’’ There is a sort of ‘‘ semi- 
hypnotic state ’’ of the mind, she says, and when it reaches 
this state, ‘‘ in which its perceptions are bound within one 
image (ex-hypothesi one produced by an impulse initially 
strong), and can maintain itself so focused for a while, 
the resultant effect is very curious.’’ She quotes then 
Charlotte Bronté’s description of the condition of the effect 
on writers when “an influence seems to waken in them 
which becomes their master,’ and says that all writers 
know it. The process so much resembles automatic 
writing, and ‘‘ seems so completely external to oneself that 
it is not surprising it should be personified as a Muse or 
daimon or the shade of one’s departed Aunt Eliza.”” But 
she concludes that the phenomenon as generally experienced 
is akin to dream 
thinking, and 
does not de- 
mand as an 
explanation the 
seizure of the 
mind by some 
discarnate intelli- 
gence. the 
case of the writer 
in a state of ‘ in- 
spiration’ or of 
the medium under 
‘control,’ the 
guiding impulse, 
on examination 
of results, is seen 
to appear ex- 
ternal to the sub- 
ject precisely 
because it is 
so intimately 


Mrs: Claude Beddington, 
Author of “All That I Have Met” (Cassells). 


A CONTRAST IN 
BIOGRAPHIES.* 


Autobiography may have 
two motives among many— 
to ease one’s soul and to 
entertain readers. They are 
not incompatible, and a blend 
may give excellent results, 
But here are two, written by 
Sir Francis Vane and Mrs. 
Claude Beddington, in which 
these motives are severally so 
strong that the books make 
an edifying contrast. It does 
not call for odious compari- 
sons; the only comparison 
unavoidable is as to workman- 
me ship. Sir Francis Vane writes 
ns so loosely (his syntax going to 
pieces on many pages) that 
Mrs. Beddington’s is infinitely 
the better performance. But 
these autobiographies can 
hardly be thought of as books 
of the same class. 

Sir Francis Fletcher Vane 
is serious. He has led the life 
of a sincerely chivalrous man 
battling with adversities, 
always acting from public 
spirit more than personal in- 
terest ; and I imagine that if 
Don Quixote had told his own 
story it would have had much the same flavour. He is widely 
though not conspicuously known in England, Ireland and 
Italy ; and all that has prevented his being known still 
better is a quixotic courage. In one important situation 
after another he has been so thoroughly “‘ decent ” that 
other men have felt uneasy and cold-shouldered him. One 
heard of him in the Boer War as “ pacifying a district very 
well by nursing the babies and giving dances for the young 
women ’’; but he could not stand the tyrannous absurdities 
of martial ‘‘law.’’ One heard of him during the Irish 
rebellion, procuring leave of absence and coming straight 
up to London in order to denounce the infamous Skeffing- 
ton murders to Lord Kitchener; but, although he con- 
vinced that officer, political influence was too much for 
him. He was used, there is no question now, very scurvily. 
He has never had due credit for a life-work among Boy 
Scouts, or, perhaps, for anything he has instinctively done 
or attempted. Too many conventional men have felt, it 
seems, as Crom- 
well felt towards 
an ancestor of 
his: ‘ Sir Harry 
Vane! Sir Harry 
Vane! The Lord 
deliver me from 
Sir Harry Vane.” 

Such a man had 
a story to tell; 
and it is told 
vividly and fairly. 
Even its disquisi- 
tions on _ public 
schools, the Army, 
social customs 
and political 


*“Agin the 
Governments,” By 
Sir Francis Fletcher 
Vane. 16s. (Samp- 
son Low.) — “ All 


personal.” 


R. L. MEGRoz. 


Hutton in the Forest, Cumberland, 
Owned by the Fletcher Vane Baronets 


since 1603. 
From “Agin the Governments,” by Sir Francis Fletcher Vane (Sampson Low). 
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events may be read without boredom, once he has 
captured you. But the aim is not to interest or to 
amuse; the aim is to set down an apologia pro vita. 
Was it worth while? That is the question a critic of 
books must ask himself. Personally I think it was— 
the record is such an honest commentary on phases of 
the life of England between 1860 and this year of glimmer- 
ing grace. Whether it will take the attention of all who 
ought to give it a fair perusal, only a bold critic would say ; 
but certain I am that, if it comes to be discovered a hundred 
years hence, this book will have curious interest and 
a kind of charm. 

Mrs. Claude Beddington’s book is too good for any brief 
commendation ; its quality can only be known after read- 
ing it, as a comedian is known after seeing him. She is a 
great entertainer, and more; she is a great woman. Mrs. 
Beddington has seen life whole and without much prejudice. 
That, for the writing of any autobiography, was a rare 
qualification, and, as she has seen it in distinguished com- 
pany, ‘“ All That I Have Met”’ will certainly be consulted 
in years to come. But that qualification was not her sole 
or her pleasantest merit. Whoever knows this lady as a 
raconteur will be prepared to find her memories very 
amusing, and will not be disappointed. As for the book’s 
technique, a critic is disarmed by two uncommon ex- 
cellences—a brevity that is the soul of wit and a precision 
of detail seldom found in any light record of the kind. She 
has known an amazing variety of people, royalties, states- 
men, sportsmen, soldiers, musicians, writers, actors, men 
and women all in the public eye, and her pictures of them 
are done with an unerring touch ; the secret of which is a 
sure sense of character and a profound respect for facts. 

One feels that if she could be induced to write another 
book in which her ideas about manners and life were 
frankly set down, it would be just as well worth having. 
Here she rarely betrays them; one has to sense all that 
in her attitude and behind her humour. It would be worth 
having, first because her charity is boundless—she has often 
been a friend of people whom society turned its back on— 
and, second, because she has unfailing Irish good sense. 
But this is not a regretful reflection. One does at least 
find here a merry commentary on ways of rearing children, 
for quite oddly it appears that Mrs. Beddington had a 
puritan life of it till her teens were out. There is also this 
very shrewd generalisation: ‘‘ For my sins I occasionally 
run across really wicked people, and they are nearly all of 
them crashing bores ; whereas most of the amusing men and 
women I know are perfectly clean-living, wholesome human 
beings.”’ And when one finds a phrase like ‘‘ the boundaries 
of social behaviour defined by the English county families,” 
it is as good as a chapter. Only, there is palpably much 
more in the good-natured head of this exceptional author, 
a society woman who is no snob and a great sport, and 
who has seen the world as few women ever see it. Mr. Isaac 
Marcosson, who seems to have brought her to the scratch 
for a brilliant book, should see if he cannot do it again, I 
think. But—no,Iam not sure! It is like asking Kreisler 
for a treatise on the fiddle. 


KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


“FULL” MEN.* 


We have it on the authority of Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, that it is reading which maketh a full man, but 
it is in no such sense that the word is used by the strange 
folks among whom Mr. Vivian takes us in his remarkable 
romance ‘‘Woman Dominant.” A full man to them isa 
man who is in colloquial slang “‘ all there,’’ and in that sense 
I find it applicable to the heroes of these five very varied 
volumes of exciting adventure—indeed it may be said that he 

* “Woman Dominant.” By E. Charles Vivian. 7s. 6d. 
(Ward, Lock.)—‘ Filibuster, a Novel of Adventure.” By 
B. Dyke Acland. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ The 
Island Wreck.” By Charles Nordhoff. 5s. (Methuen.)— 
“‘Rome Haul.” By Walter D. Edmonds. 7s. 6d. (Sampson 
Low.)—“‘ McTodd.” By Cutcliffe Hyne. 7s. 6d. (Nash & 
Grayson.) 


A PROSE ANTHOLOGY 
THE 
SOLDIER’S WAR 


Edited by JOHN BROPHY 6s. net 


A collection of substantial extracts from the finest 
prose literature about the War, including passages 
from Barbusse, Blunden, Dorgelés, Ford Madox 
Ford, A. D Gristwood, Montague, Mottram, ‘‘ Mark 
VII,” Herbert Read, Edward Thompson, Fritz von 
Unruh, Voigt, Brett Young, and Arnold Zweig. 
With a Frontispiece by Eric Kennington. 


SHORT STORIES OUT OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA 


Translated by JOHN COURNOS 7s. 6d. net 


An anthology of living literature. Sixteen stories 

by eleven contemporary Russian authors, amongst 

them Valentin Kataev (author of The Embezzlers), 

Babel (author of Red Cavalry), Aleksey Tolstoy, and 

the enigmatic Efim Zozulya, with full biographical 
and critical notes by the translator. 


BARBUSSE’S TWO NOVELS 


UN DER FIRE 


IN ONE VOLUME 

This ‘‘ omnibus”’ volume contains two of the most 

astonishing products of war literature. Under Fire, 

written on the battle-field in 1916, is still considered 

by many judges to be the greatest novel of the 

War; Light, published in 1919, has never secured 
its due recognition. 


POPULAR & COLLOQUIAL 
FRENCH 


KASTNER and MARKS’ Glossary _12s. 6d. net 
ARNOLD BENNETT writes in the Evening Standard: 
“« By far the best thing of its kind Ieversaw. There 
is no prim nonsense about it. . . . All those who 
wish to know how little they know of French French 
should study this book, which is packed with fun.” 
Demy 8vo: 375 pages. J Prospectus post free. 


MODES AND MANNERS: 
ORNAMENTS 


By MAX VON BOEHN Iilustrated 15s. net 


In this new book Herr von Boehn employs his 

knowledge and wit upon the story of important 

trifles, such as gems, fans and laces. With 250 

illustrations in colour and half-tone. Demy 8vo. 
| Prospectus post free. 


THE ROMANCE OF 


HERALDRY 


By C. W. SCOTT-GILES Illustrated 10s. 6d. net 


Those who delight in the pageant of history will 

welcome this book as an attractive introduction 

to an art of much beauty and interest. With 

259 illustrations by the author. Crown 4to. 
{| Prospectus post free. 
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would be a poor hero who was not a full man in the sense in 
which the mysterious ‘‘ mother of the powder’’ devised 
the term. She at least saw to it that no full man should 
be found in the tribe which she dominated with such piti- 
less severity on an island somewhere in the mysterious 
East. Two Englishmen set out on what seemed a hope- 
less quest to that island—two set out and three arrived, 
thanks to which success attended the quest, and our 
entertainment is the greater, for that third man, Josiah 
Drinkwater, is not only a full man but he is a great character. 
Indeed it may be said at once that the author’s skill in 
limning character makes his book stand out as a remark- 
able achievement among stories of adventure, and to that 
skill he adds also the gift of devising a fresh and absorbingly 
interesting yarn. The quest on which John Furness and 
Tony Quain set out was to find something of the fate of a 
couple marooned at the mouth of Smoky River five-and- 
twenty years before, and it brings them among a tribe where 
woman has become the dominant factor, and man is but an 
animalised slave ; it brings them also to the revealing of 
their characters in a striking fashion, Furness proving un- 
believably base and treacherous, and the wonderful Josiah 
almost illimitably resourceful, brave and _ unfailingly 
humorous. As “ full’’ men the trio, even at the moment 
of the seeming success of their quest, are in the greatest 
danger—there seems to be little prospect of their escaping 
alive, or without becoming victims of the ‘‘ powder,’’ and 
all the more so when they have with them the daughter of 
the couple who had been marooned. Mr. Vivian here shows 
himself so admirable a story-teller that I regret not having 
happened upon his work before. ‘‘ Woman Dominant ”’ 
should enthrall all readers who can enjoy a tale of 
adventure the better for its presenting well-individualised 
characters as well as a succession of exciting happenings. 

In Mr. Dyke Acland’s “‘ Filibuster ’’ we are taken to an 
unmapped state of South America—which seems to be 
taking the place of the Near East in providing Ruritanias 
for our romancers. The story tells of the post-war adven- 
tures of two comrades in arms, one of whom has met with 
many difficulties, and has been anything from a chauffeur 
to dish-washer in a London restaurant. It is he, Captain 
Tim Dooner, who is the narrator, and he tells how it was 
that he, as Don Timoteo, came to join with Colonel John 
Carstone, alias ‘‘ the great El Filibustero,’”’ and take part 
in a revolution in the small and backward republic of 
Unaboa. Commissioned by a mysterious millionaire, they 
voyage out in a mysterious ship—on which adventurings 
begin—and find themselves in the thick of it when they 
make their dramatic appearance in Unaboa. The “ side”’ 
which they join is supported by a charming Dofia Anna, 
who plays an important part in the revolution and in the 
fate of that one of the two friends whom we leave in a high 
official position in the newly democratised republic. It is 
a lively and colourful story. 

““ The Island Wreck ”’ takes us more directly back to the 
War, though it is the War as it affected the far Pacific 
before the United States had ‘‘come in.’’ The young 
Californian who tells the story goes off to the southern 
islands in place of his uncle who is laid up, has his ship 
captured and sunk by an enemy raider, and is dumped with 
his crew on the very island in which his uncle is interested. 
A derelict British ship has been towed to the lagoon by 
the Germans, but a hurricane comes and sinks it. The 
marooned men find that an armed German has got left 
on that vessel, and have a hard time dodging his shots 
before one of the natives settles him. It is only later, 
when the youthful hero is able to lead a British warship 
to the island wreck, that he finds the reason for the great 
interest in it, and profits handsomely thereby. It is a 
capital adventure story, which will perhaps more parti- 
cularly please boy readers in that it has no “‘ love interest.”’ 

An American story too is that of Mr. Walter D. Edmonds, 
whose title has not, as some readers might imagine, any- 
thing to do with the centenary of Roman Catholic Emanci- 
pation! The Rome of that title is a town on the Erie 
Canal, and the story is that of a young man who, with 
every desire to be a farmer, becomes a hauler on the canals, 


first as driver of teams earning but few dollars, and then by 
a strange chance becoming himself owner of a boat. He 
seems more or less fixed to canal life when the opportunity 
of farm work offers. He is prepared to forgo his wish 
and stick to the canal, but the girl in the case solves the 
problem by going off and leaving him “ single’’ to turn 
to the life which she would not share. The story gives a 
very vivid and effective presentation of American canal 
life in the middle of the nineteenth century, is indeed one 
of the most notable novels I have come across in which one 
aspect of past social history in the United States is made 
real again. 

Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne’s exciting yarns about ‘‘ McTodd,”’ 
which were first published over a quarter of a century ago 
and have reappeared frequently since, are now included in 
Nash’s Seven and Sixpenny Novels. 

WALTER JERROLD. 


SCOTTISH PRIMITIVE BELIEFS.* 


Here is a feast of fat things from the north-east of 
Scotland. Mr. McPherson, who is parish minister of 
Rickarton, near Stonehaven, held a pastorate in Banffshire, 
during which he assembled the vast stores of informative 
material contained in those instructive and entertaining 
pages. Nothing quite so extensive has been published on 
the subject since Dr. Walter Gregor’s ‘“‘ Notes on the 
Folk-lore of the North East,”’ issued in 1881, although the 
columns of many local journals, the Proceedings of several 
Field Clubs and occasional pamphlets have dealt with the 
matter. Parish histories, too, have given it a generous 
consideration. But the present volume must be almost 
the last word on a theme for which Scotland—and especially 
its northern half, provides an abundant treasure house in 
the traditionary lore of its people handed down from sire 
to son from generation to generation. 

Scottish people are proverbially superstitious. Even yet, 
despite all that the schools have accomplished and all that 
religious teaching has effected, strange crude beliefs and 
imaginings of various types are not unknown, as indeed they 
may be said to persist in a measure everywhere. Belief 
in witchcraft, for example, did not die out in the eighteenth 
century. Till the close of the nineteenth, the witch was not 
unknown in the rural and maritime parts of the North East. 
In the Scottish Border district ancient and withered 
beldames were openly suspected of exercising supernatural 
powers, long after the eighteenth century had ended. 
Children were taught to dread the very mention of their 
names, and most of all, to flee from their approach—shy, 
shrinking, inoffensive creatures as those wrinkled women 
were. Belief in a realm of Fairy was just as widespread, 
and lasted to a much later period. Has it not been revived 
in our own day by the writings of Sir Conan Doyle and 
others ? Every parish had its fairy sanctum, recognised 
by its rounded shape and peculiarly green appearance. 
The fairies ‘‘ dwelt underground,” says Mr. McPherson. 
But other folk-lorists remind us of fairy cliffs, fairy caverns, 
fairy glades, and instead of being a tiny, dwarfish race, we 
have them described as of average human size, with all the 
passionate characteristics of the human, as witness the tale 
of Thomas the Rhymer’s amour with the Queen of Elfland. 
Brownies also played their useful part in the life.of both 
North and South. If there were evilly-disposed elves, as 
well as good ones, the brownie always came with a bene- 
diction. Heavy work was carried out in farm-houses early 
in the morning before the household had stirred, and gifts 
in kind were laid on the kitchen table, for which there 
seemed no other explanation but that the familiar of the 
house had gauged the need. 

Mr. McPherson’s book is divided into two parts—‘‘ Nature 
Worship ”’ and “ The Black Art.’’ The first deals with the 
four great fire festivals of Beltane (of which, by the way, 
I am not sure that the writer’s derivation can be justified 
as ‘‘ the fire of Bel, a Celtic deity,” researchers having found 


* “Primitive Beliefs in the North-East of Scotland.” By 
J. M. McPherson. 12s. 6d. (Longmans.) 
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no trace of such a deity in Scotland): Halloween, Mid- 
summer, and Yule. There are good dissertations on Holy 
Wells, common all over the country : on spirits who haunt 
distinctive natural objects like the rivers, lochs, the sea, 
forests and particular trees, stones, rocks, caves, and the 
harvest-field. Specially interesting chapters are concerned 
with the ritual observance of the Home—the occasions of 
birth, marriage, death, and with Devil-Worship, of which 
cult (extraordinary so far as Scotland is concerned) the 
Goodman’s Croft, a piece of land dedicated to the devil 
and left untilled, is still pointed out on many a Highland 
and Lowland farm. 

The second part of Mr. McPherson’s essay is perhaps the 
more adequate, constituting, as it does, an excellent review 
of witchcraft evidence, without professing to be an ex- 
haustive history. Its chronicle of incident, garnered from 
scores of parishes, rural and urban, makes the volume rattle 
in its ranks with a virility and a sustained continuity of 
charm, not always easy in a heterogeneous collection of 
data strung together even after much careful ransacking 
(as must have been the case here) of hundreds of published 
records and musty old Kirk Session and Presbytery minutes, 
which only an enthusiast can explore with a sense of joy. 
The result is this very satisfying piece of work which must 
hold its own for many a day. 


W. S. CROCKETT. 


THIS THING MISCALLED LOVE.* 


Of these five novels there is only one that I have 
thoroughly enjoyed. The other four all deal alike with 
what used to be called indifferently the Eternal Feminine 
or the Problem of Sex. I am not quite sure what this 
abstraction is called now. I only know that in its modern 
guise it is as silly and dreary and nasty as ever, dealing 
as it does with the least romantic of those passions which 
most deeply stir mankind. I refer now of course to that 
particular form of sentimentalised concupiscence miscalled 
Love. 

Why—in the unhallowed name of Mrs. Grundy—Love ? 
W hat is this love ? 

We know what motber-love is. We know what is 
meant by parental love, filial love, brotherly love, love of 
country, love of beauty, love of power, of fame, love of 
praise, and all the varying kinds of self-love, such as 
avarice, ambition, greed, jealousy, envy, hate, malice and 
so on. We understand the meaning of all these noble or 
ignoble manifestations of our common humanity because 
none of them have any direct concern with the squalid 
side of sex. We know also that the greatest of that most 
holy trinity of virtues, greater than Faith or Hope, is 
Charity, and that Charity is only another name for Love. 
It is most surely not another name for sexual desire. -And 
yet each of these four novels out of the five under notice 
impudently claim to possess—forgive the cliché—a strong 
love interest. But only one of them does possess that 
interest, and that one is “‘ Diana of the Woods.” 

There is nothing of fiery fervour, of rapturous bliss, of 
hearts aflame or torn asunder, in this most excellent and 
exciting story of mystery and adventure. Nor must it be 
fot one moment confounded with the usual story of mystery 
and adventure. The mystery here arises naturally out of 
the commonplace, beautiful emotions of everyday. The 
adventures are of the spirit as well as of the body. The 
true love interest of this book is based on the pure devotion 
of two high-spirited women to an unworthy object, a man 
fallen from grace. One of these women is the man’s 
daughter. The other woman’s devotion is born of that 
pity which is akin to the highest love of all, mother-love. 
The story opens on a sophisticated aspect of London life 
and closes on a hardly less sophisticated aspect of life as 


* “ Diana of the Woods.”’ By I.C. Douthwaite. (Brentanos.) 
—‘‘Cuckoo Oats.’”’ By Lady Benson. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.)—‘“‘ Their Own Desire.’ By Sarita Fuller. (Cassells.)— 
“Peter Lavelle.” By John Brophy. (Dent.)—‘ Interlude.” 
By Frank Thiess. (Knopf.) 7s. 6d. each. 


HERBERT JENKINS’ 
AUTUMN BOOKS 


NOTES ON TULIP SPECIES 

By W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.és.L., V.M.H., Late 
Secretary Royal Horticultural Society. Edited and 
Illustrated by E. Katherine Dykes. With an intro- 
duction by Sir A. Daniel Hall, K.C.B., Director of 
John Innes Horticultural Institution. 

Price about /6 6s. In course of preparation. 
A work full of valuable information, beautifully illus- 
trated with coloured plates made from water-colour 
drawings of the tulips in Mr. Dykes’ collection. 


GAMONIA 
By LAWRENCE RAWSTORNE. With 15 coloured 
drawings by J. T. Rawttns and an Introduction by 
Eric Parker. {£3 3s. net. Large Paper Edition, 
limited to roo copies, £5 5s. net, sold before publication. 
A reprint in facsimile of the earliest book dealing in 
detail with the planting of game coverts. 


WIND-HARPS 
By MARION CRAN, Author of ‘“‘ The Joy of the 
Ground,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. tos. 6d. net 
Mrs. Cran’s latest book. It contains much of interest 
to all gardeners and animal lovers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE 
KAISERS 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. tos. 6d. net 
The diary of a Court official of the Hohenzollern 
family. Many famous figures are mentioned and there 
is an intimate portrait of the ex-Kaiser. 


KIPLING’S SUSSEX REVISITED 
By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. With line drawings 
by GopFrREY T. HoPKINs. 7s. 6d. net 
A charming volume which fuses Sussex and Kipling’s 
Sussex stories and poems into a useful and com- 
prehensive breviary for the wayfarer. 


WINTER SPORTINGS 


By REGINALD ARKELL. Illustrated in colour by 
LEwis BAUMER. 7s. 6d. net 
Delightful verses about the Winter Sports resorts. 
An ideal gift-book. 


EMDEN 
By PRINCE FRANZ JOSEPH of Hohenzollern. 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


The story of the famous cruiser’s exploits told by one 
of her officers. 


MOTHERCRAFT 
By LESLIE GEORGE HOUSDEN, M.B., B.S.(Lond.). 
2s. 6d. net 
A practical and helpful book which every mother and 
expectant mother should possess. 


LATEST NOVELS 7/6 NET 
A WIFE OR TWO 


By C. B. POULTNEY. Author of “ Mrs. ’Arris.” 
Referee: “‘ A rollicking farce. . . . Glorious fun.” 


THE MERRIVALE MYSTERY 
By JAMES CORBETT. 
Truth: ‘‘ As good a mystery as even the House of 
Jenkins has sponsored.” 


THE DEATH FEAR 
By WYNDHAM MARTYN. Author of ‘“ Murder 
Island.”” Anthony Trent’s latest adventure. 


BEFORE SUNSET 
By MRS. ALFRED WINGATE. Author of “A 
Servant of the Mightiest.” 
Truth: ‘‘ A picturesque and fascinating romance.” 


THE TUNNEL MYSTERY 
By J. C. LENEHAN. Author of ‘“ The Marked 
Pistol.’’ An ingenious murder story. 


THE LEERING HOUSE 
By BERYL SYMONS. Author of ‘“ The Devine 
Court Mystery.’’ A mystery story of distinction. 


HERBERT JENKINS LTD., 3, York St., St. James's, S.W.1 
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it is lived in the wilds of Manitoba. Throughout there is 
not an incident that does not either thrill us or otherwise 
engage our full attention. There is good humour, good 
philosophy, good writing, and fine narrative power in this 
delightful novel. And not one dull page. 

Three of the four remaining novels may perhaps be most 
conveniently lumped together. Each of them—‘‘ Cuckoo 
Oats,’ ‘‘ Their Own Desire’”’ and Peter Lavelle ’’—has 
its merits. Each of them has its outstanding demerit in 
that its main theme is the old tedious outworn theme of 
carnal lust. ‘“‘ Cuckoo Oats” is mostly about a dis- 
contented, mercenary-minded, utterly selfish girl who 
deliberately sells her body to whomsoever will give her 
what in the vernacular of up-to-date London is called a 
Good Time and, in another vernacular, a Hell of a Good 
Time. The tale of her several illicit amours is not worth 
retelling here, though in the book itself it is sometimes 
beguiling, diverting. The chapters on stage-life are first- 
rate. The characterisation is really rather good. On the 
whole a novel to be recommended to those unchosen few 
who crave eternally for some fresh titillation of the flesh. 
A pity that so much talent should be squandered on such 
tawdry material. 

“Love came for the first time into the life of eighteen- 
year-old Lucia, not with the gentle grace of a sunny 
day in spring, but like a flame that enwrapped her 
whole being and could not be escaped.’’ Thus the opening 
sentence to the note on the wrapper of ‘‘ Their Own 
Desire.”” Again that masquerade of Love, you see, instead 
of the unadorned greensickness of youth. But I think 
this note is misleading, and that the author knew better. 
For does he not define this devouring desire, again and 
again, in italics, as ‘‘ Permission of the will and lust of 
the blood! ... Don’t call it by the name of love” ? 
This novel from America undoubtedly has quality and 
style. Nor, apart from its morbid theme, is it altogether 
lacking in originality. Yet is it in parts as foul as ullage, 
leaving a nasty taste in the mouth. It tells of the 
infidelities of two interrelated families. Of two fathers 
and mothers, sons and daughters, who, thinking to delude 
one another, are themselves deluded. Faugh! And yet 
the author may have sought to point a moral by contriving 
a tragic end to this story. Again, the pity of it! So much 
good stuff woven into such an ugly pattern. 

There were moments when “ Peter Lavelle’ gripped me 
by sheer force of its realism. Let me quote an old tag 
and say that it is true to life. In that regard at least it 
commands respect, even evokes admiration. And perhaps 
if I were not so surfeited with the evil flavour of this 
wearisome business of sex complexes I might have been 
able to praise this novel, if not enthusiastically at least 
in terms of discreet appreciation. As it is I had better 
pass on at once to a consideration of the last book on my 
list. 

“ Interlude” is a weird production. Yes, weird is the 
word. It is very much of the earth earthy, and yet it is 
interpenetrated by an unearthly spirit. I cannot quite 
believe in any of the people in this translation of a German 
novel. They do not approximate to any human type I 
am acquainted with. They act from motives unintelligible 
to me. There is maybe some veiled symbolism in this 
unlovely story. If so, I have not discovered it, merely 
glimpsed it dimly. Anyway, a tough book to tackle, 
demanding tremendous concentration of both the perceptive 
and reflective faculties and much re-reading. Assuredly 
caviare to the general, howsoever good or bad it may be. 


Epwin PuGu. 


A PLAY ON “PRIDE AND PREJUDICE.”* 


It is almost ‘“‘ a truth universally acknowledged ” that 
the best novels do not make good plays. Where dramatised 
versions of novels have held the stage the success has 
usually been achieved by the presence of sensational 

* “ Pride and Prejudice’: A Playin Four Acts (adapted from 


Jane Austen’s Novel). By Eileen H. A. and J. C. Squire. 
3s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


episodes (as in the cases of ‘‘ East Lynne ”’ or ‘“‘ The Three 
Musketeers ’’) which appealed more directly to the emotions 
than to the intelligence either of readers or of audiences. 
To dramatise “‘ Pride and Prejudice ”’ in a way that would 
satisfy ‘‘ Janeites ’’ would be almost impossible, and those 
who would most enjoy reading or seeing the present play 
are chiefly to be found among people unfamiliar with the 
novel. 

The “ unities’’ of the book have necessarily suffered 
greatly, so that vital things which happened at different 
times and places in the novel have to be thrust together 
in one hour and one spot in the play. The truly great 
scenes of Mr. Collins proposing to Elizabeth, and of the 
appearance of Elizabeth before her father afterwards, 
have to take place in “a small ante-room adjoining the 
ball-room at Netherfield’’ during Mr. Bingley’s entertain- 
ment to the country residents and his own few guests. 
No longer is Mr. Bennet disturbed in his library, where 
he can ask to be allowed “ the free use of his room,’’ as 
well as of his understanding. 

Again, in order to get in the episode of Lydia’s elopement 
with Wickham, so essential to the outcome of the plot, 
Darcy’s country seat, ‘“‘ Pemberley,’’ has to be brought 
from Derbyshire and planted ‘‘ near Brighton,’’ where the 
militia are in camp. 

The quarrel between Elizabeth and Lady Catherine at 
Longbourn (which may rank with the quarrel between 
Sairey Gamp and Betsey Prig as an example of a particular 
novelist’s humour) is not only opened in the play with 
a direct contradiction of the novel (Lady Catherine’s ‘‘ You 
can be at no loss, Miss Bennet, to understand the reason 
of my journey hither ’”’ becoming ‘‘ You may be at a loss,” 
and so on), but is closed by the sudden entrance of Darcy 
himself, whose declaration that Elizabeth had refused 
him evokes from Lady Catherine the outburst: ‘‘ Intoler- 
able pride! To flout my nephew! I’d have her know 

. unless, indeed, some hint of my wishes had already 
reached her ! ”’ 

In the closing minutes of the play, Mr. Bennet having 
declared that while he admires all his sons-in-law, actual 
or immediately prospective, Wickham (whose shoulder he 
slaps !) is perhaps his favourite, Bingley, Darcy and Wick- 
ham, in unison like an opera chorus, cry ‘‘ Oh, thank’ye, 
sir,”’ which fact, but for the immediate and excellent curtain 
provided by Mrs. Bennet’s ecstasy over the ‘‘ house in 
town,”’ “‘ three daughters married ’’ and “ ten thousand 
a year’’ would have ruined the Jane Austen flavour that 
the dramatists had worked so hard, and sometimes so 
happily, to preserve. 

They have on the whole done as well as any writers could 
have been expected to do in such a task. Even the few 
instances mentioned above will show the shifts to which 
anyone must be brought who tries to get the contents of 
a bottle of champagne into a pocket-flask without losing 
most of the sparkle and as much of the wine. 

W. H. 


A SWEDE ON ENGLAND.* 


Under the ingenious title, ‘‘ Kings, Churchills and 
Statesmen,’ Mr. Knut Hagberg, a Swedish author of note, 
gives us in this volume some well written studies of some 
famous Englishmen and one Englishwoman, ‘‘ The Widow 
of Windsor,” together with a few other such essays, among 
them a biographical sketch of the ex-Kaiser. To see our- 
selves as foreigners see us is always amusing and often 
salutary, and Mr. Hagberg’s pages will be read with keen 
interest. It is evident that he has not lived much, if at 
all, in England, but he has read English books and especially 
English biographies with zest and intelligence, and he has 
a shrewd eye for character. Among the best of his portraits 
are those of George IV, Lord Palmerston, Marlborough and 
Lord Birkenhead. Of the latter he remarks : 

“He belongs to a type of mankind which is not to be met 


* “ Kings, Churchills and Statesmen: A Foreigner’s View.” 
By Knut Hagberg. Translated from the Swedish by Elizabeth 
Sprigge and Claud Napier. 12s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 
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with in our country, and of the existence of which it will do 
us no harm to have some knowledge. For however Birkenhead 
may be judged by posterity, one cannot get away from the fact 


that it is his spiritual kindred of various nationalities who inherit 
the earth.” 


And in a later passage he tells these characteristic stories, 
which will be new to many: 


““ Once he was cruising in the Mediterranean; his eyes had 
been severely overstrained and he was under doctor’s orders 
to give up his cigars. In a full gale off the African coast some- 
thing went wrong with the engines, and the yacht was driving 
helplessly on the rocks. The situation was hopeless. Birken- 
head went up to his captain and ordered a bottle of champagne. 
“ Steward,’ he added, ‘if you have a box of cigars on board, 
open it and bring it here.’ He explained to the captain that as 
there was no longer any need to think of his eyes he would at 
least have a cigar before it was all over. Calm and cheerful, he 
sat and waited, drank and puffed. Suddenly the wind shifted ; 
~ the yacht drove out to sea again and the peril of death was for 

the moment over. It is the qualities displayed in a situation 
such as this which have gained for Birkenhead the respect of 
his fellow-countrymen. Another time he was sitting on his 
yacht and playing bridge with a distinguished guest. Suddenly 
the boat heeled over so that a bottle of cognac came into 
disastrous contact with the ceiling. Birkenhead had just dealt 
when he met the scared glance of his partner. He looked 
through his cards and raised his voice so as to be heard in the 
turmoil: ‘Four, no trumps!’ Even in quieter situations an 


initial bid of four, no trumps is a thing characteristic of Lord 
Birkenhead. 


The chapter on Mr. Winston Churchill will provoke dis- 
cussion. It is appreciative in the extreme. The book has 
been quite admirably translated. 


Hovel Hotes. 


HOT WATER. By Mrs. G. H. Bell (John Travers). 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mrs. Bell tells with great gusto the history of Lord 
Brierley’s unfortunate Indian Commission ‘‘ Of Health, 
Hygiene and Welfare.’ The ignorance of most of the 
commissioners of the rudimentary facts of Indian life 
raised difficulties enough but it was Lord Brierley’s too 
attractive private secretary, Anne Knightley, who in- 
advertently plunged the commission into “ hot water.”’ 
The turning of a wrong electric switch caused Anne and 
her employer to meet under somewhat compromising cir- 
cumstances, and the unfortunate result was that Lord 
Brierley received a black eye from Gerald Petworth, one 
of Anne’s three rival suitors. How the molehill of gossip 
grew to a mountain until all India rang with highly coloured 
accounts of Brierley’s supposed indiscretions is described 
with great humour and naturalness. The writer’s know- 
ledge of India is put to excellent account, and her humorous 
satire is effectively barbed with understanding both of 
native and of official life. A most entertaining book. 


RED IVORY, By Walton Hall Smith. 7s 6d. (Skeffington.) 


This falls into the category of the violently adventurous 
“novel. Mr. Hall Smith, we understand, is a young writer 
who has himself been to the Belgian Congo, and who knows 
about the life, the atmosphere and the buying of ivory 
and copra. ‘‘ Sun drunkenness, tropical madness, Congo 
nerves, are familiar phrases, supposed to cover the abyss 
between the white man’s existence here and at home. 
Some never give it a thought, and I wish to be among that 
group, for out of it all one fact emerges—they succeed 
best who drink little, think less and worry never.”’ ‘ Red 
Ivory ”’ is a love story, but pre-eminently we should say 
for men. The strange happenings in the jungle when the 
hero is out to find the girl he loves ; the scenes with Marce- 
line, the weird and sinister ivory poacher, .the terror of 
crocodile and elephant, the pygmies and their dense forest 
home—all are -described with vim and point. It is a 
fantastic and barbarous romance. 


THREE PERSONAL 
RECORDS OF THE WAR 


By R. H. Mortrrram, JouHN EASTON ERIc 
PARTRIDGE. 

All three authors were front-line combatants ; the 
first two officers, and the third a private. Three 
totally different angles and methods. A remarkable 
book—and true. 

Medium 8vo ; 420 pages; 15s. net 


* 
A new book by H. E. BaTEs 


SEVEN TALES AND 
ALEXANDER 


Mr. Bates already has a big name: this book will 
increase his reputation. 


bound at 21s. net 


GOETHE : 
The Sorrows of Werther 


The translation—the first in England for a hundred 
years of a very famous novel—is made by Dr. 
who, prefacing it with a long intro- 
duction, adds some notes. 


Demy 8vo; 12 illustrations ; 1,260 copies at 10s. 6d. net; 50 signed 
copies on handmade paper, bound in buckram, at 31s. 6d. net 


PLATO’S 
APOLOGY OF SOCRATES 


Newly translated by E. H. BLAKENEY, with Greek 
text, introduction, a very comprehensive commentary 
especially valuable to the lover of English literature, 
and valuable appendices. 


Royal 8vo ; 450 copies on ‘k parchment, bound in buckram, 
gilt, at 30s. net, the first five copies being signed by the editor at 
3 guineas 

* 


FRANCOIS AND 
KATHERINE 


By G. LAURENCE Groom, whose verse was the subject 
of a laudatory article in the October Bookman. 

A vivid tale of the passion of Villon, the great French 
medieval poet, for Katherine; in vigorous and pas- 
sionate verse. 

Demy 8vo, beautifully printed by the Westminster Press on mould-made 


pore: copies at 7s. 6d. net, the first 50 being numbered are —_ 
the author at 21s, net 


PO MEGRANATE FLOWER 


A volume of exquisite lyrics by MARGARET MAITLAND 
RADFORD. 


Printed by the Curwen Press ; 265 copies at 7s. 6d. net, the first 25 
signed at 21s. net 
* 


COMPLETE WORKS OF 
EDMUND SPENSER 


Edited by Professor W. L. RENWICK. 

Critical text, ample general and particular commen- 
taries; 7 vols. in all, cheaper edition at 7s. 6d. or 
8s. 6d. per volume; édition de luxe, bound in full 
pigskin, at 42s. net. per volume. Out: 

Vol. 1. COMPLAINTS 

Vol. 2. DAPHNAIDA and other Poems 


* 


E. V. DE FONTMELL 


is a new novelist whom the Press is proud to have 
discovered. The usual novel format and price obtain 


for : 
FORBIDDEN MARCHES 
HONOUR LOST, ALL LOST 
LIFE AT A VENTURE 


SCHOLARTIS 
30, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON 
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Mr. Chris Massie. 


SEND HIM TO SEA. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 
This amusing extravaganza is a kind of farcical counter- 
part of ‘‘ Captains Courageous.’’ It tells how Captain 
Ebenezer Hannabuss of the Cornish schooner Excelsior 
was persuaded to accept as a passenger, for purely edu- 
cative and disciplinary purposes, Angus Montgomery, 
whose university career had been interrupted through an 
entanglement with an estimable but ambitious barmaid. 
The ship’s company is soon increased by the arrival of 
Angus’s sweetheart, Winnie Hall, and her chaperon, and 
a little later the situation is complicated by the discovery 
of a baby on board. The misfortunes and humiliations of 
Angus are numerous and painful, but underneath his super- 
ficial idiocy there is some of the true grit of his soldier 
father, and in the end he contrives to win the affection and 
approval even of Hannabuss and his critical crew. The 
cruise of the Excelsior is full of fun and incident, and there 
is sound observation and knowledge of sailor life under- 
lying the farce. 


SHUDDERS. Compiled by Cynthia Asquith. 7s. 6d. 
(Hutchinson.) 

You cannot deny that this is a most liberal seven and 
sixpennyworth! It looks more like a fifteen shilling book, 
and the list of famous names on the jacket are enough to 
assure you that it is worth all that and more. The quality 
of the stories varies, but perhaps that is because when one 
sits down with the intention of being thrilled, one is more 
or less fortified. Or perhaps it is because some of the 
authors have not realised that tetror lies in suspense. 
Miss Elizabeth Bowen realises this; that is what makes 
her tale one of the best in the collection. It has the horror 
of the unexplained and the unexplainable; the curdling 
fear of the unknown. But, as may be assumed, all the 
tales reach a pretty high level, and will provide those 
who have a taste for eerie literature with untold delight. 
THE MEDBURY FORT MURDER. By George Limnellius. 

7s. 6d. (Ernest Benn.) 

The publishers are not exaggerating when they describe 
this story on the jacket as a ‘‘ Murder Thriller.’””’ A murder 
thriller it is, and cleverly constructed, with so many 


By Snowden Hickman. 7s. 6d. 


complications surrounding the murdered man that it is no 
wonder the police are baffled! More than one person had 
a very excellent reason for getting rid of the objectionable 
Lieutenant Lepean, but when he is found murdered in his 
bed there seems no evidence to show who has done it. 
Very ingeniously the author works out his story and the 
reader must have sharp wits or be a practised hand to put 
his finger on the murderer before his identity is disclosed. 


THEY BEING DEAD YET SPEAK. By Chris Massie. 7s. 6d. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


When, on Armistice Day, Mary Gentry, spending her 
two minutes alone, is positive that the spirit of her son 
killed in the War comes to her, speaks to her, brings with 
him his comrade—the German soldier who killed him— 
her family are startled into the belief that she is suffering 
mentally. She knows what they think, and is pained but 
not disturbed; her conviction remains unshaken. Mr. 
Massie gives us an intimate picture of the Gentrys: the 
son who was a conscientious objector, the father in love 
with his secretary, and the secretary herself, Josephine 
Eastgate, the only one who stands by Mrs. Gentry in her 
ordeal. There is not much incident ; it is chiefly a study 
of human relationships and the after-effects of the War, 
and we have some sane and up-to-date philosophising. 
The contrast of the pre-war and post-war generations is 
strongly marked, and the characters are sketched with 
delicacy and understanding. Mary Gentry, of whom we 
get a full-length portrait, is perhaps the most definite and 
most convincing. 


THE . TREASURE HOUSE OF MARTIN HEWS. By E. 
Phillips Oppenheim. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Mr. Oppenheim’s latest book is in the best tradition 
of a most popular writer of thrillers. When Major Owston, 
D.S.O., down-and-out, takes service with Martin Hews, the 
paralysed man in the electric chair, the reader realises that 
if America had been the scene, another electric chair would 
have been well in view; for Martin is a super-thief, em- 
ploying an army of criminals to “‘ collect’ for him won- 
derful statuary, tapestry, pictures, and other exclusive 
articles for Breezely Mansion. Unfortunately for the 
crippled and unscrupulous one, there is another master- 
criminal up against him in Joseph, the inscrutable head of 
an opposing army. The ladies of the criminal epic are 
Martin’s niece, Blanche Essiter, the proud blonde, whom 
the Major loves, and Rachel, the little Cockney Cleopatra 
who loves the Major. Geoffrey Ouston’s constant and 
deadly duty is in preserving Martin Hews from his 
arch-enemy. One perfectly gorgeous chapter describes 
a battle to the very death between the armies of evil. 
There are a number of accounts of Breezely Mansion 
which recall the splendours of the Arabian Nights. 


LITTLE CZSAR. By W.R. Burnett. 7s.6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Here is a thriller, more thrilling than any we have read 
for a long time, and bearing on every page the hall-mark 
of verisimilitude. It has always seemed that Chicago, 
presented as Chicago really is, has the real material of tense 
drama, and Mr. Burnett, who obviously knows his field, 
presents here the rise and fall of a Chicago gangster. The 
book is provided with a slang vocabulary, but it is scarcely 
necessary, so vivid is the author’s presentation, so that 
life itself makes the vocabulary of the Chicago underworld 
inevitable. There is a drastic economy about Mr. Burnett’s 
method which suggests at first glance a pose. Chapters 
half a page long look desperately futuristic, but it soon 
becomes clear that the author is wasting no time with 
words. He sketches in his characters the sly Sam Vettori ; 
the cold, deliberate murder of Captain Courtney; the 
callous dispatch of a weakening confederate ; the strange 
half-familiar co-operation between the Chicago police and 
the gangsters, each playing a move towards the gallows 
with all the zest of gamblers in fearful stakes. There is 
nothing false or strained in this book, no moment of in- 
credibility, although all would be incredible in any other 
city of the world. It is a section of Chicago faithfully and 
breathlessly presented, with more art in deft portraiture 
of men who are the enemies of society. 
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THE TWELFTH, AN ‘AMETHYST. Chase. 


7s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

It seems proper to explain first that the title refers to 
the jewelled cross, worn by My Lady of the Moor on great 
feast days, of which the apex was an amethyst, but we 
must confess that its relevancy has eluded us. We must 
further confess that Miss Chase seems to us to present ever 
increasing difficulty to the reviewer. More and more she 
appears to identify herself with her heroine, while at the 
same time she seems to forbid that interpretation by her 
apparently violent incursions into satire of egotism. The 
story in itself is a somewhat highly coloured one. A young 
murderer, after serving ten years, is at death’s door, and 
is allowed his freedom on condition that the heroine will 
receive him into her household. Presently he is a saintly 
ascetic. A ruffianly prison doctor, who celebrates his 
retirement by eloping with a wealthy county lady and 
breaking her heart, is also led by providence to the heroine’s 
house, and we leave him celebrating mass in his private 
chapel. A considerable portion of the book consists of 
somewhat overcharged rhapsodies over this chapel. Of 
the main plot we can only say that it could not cause us 
for a moment to suspend our disbelief. The scene is laid 
in Dartmoor. 


By Beatrice 


SIX OF THEM. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 7s. 6d. (Collins,) 


Mrs. Sidgwick has an enviable skill and lightness of 
touch in the framing of her very entertaining domestic 
novels, of which this is an admirable example. She 
essays the somewhat difficult plan of making Mrs. Nicholas 
Brooks the historian of her six young daughters, and her 
success is something of a triumph. It is a very delightful 
family to which she introduces us, and the reader is not 
astonished at the rapidity with which marriage succeeds 
marriage. With six daughters of strongly marked character 
to draw upon, not to speak of an interesting variety of 
successful and unsuccessful suitors, Mrs. Sidgwick allows 
herself plenty of good material, and she has made deft 
use of it for our entertainment. There is plenty of incident 
too, and there are scenes in Soho as well as in the Cornish 
village where the Brookses live. Mrs. Sidgwick contrives 
to give the atmosphere of a busy, bustling and very happy 
household, all the members of which are cleverly drawn 
and differentiated. The mother describes her daughters 
with amusing impartiality and with such understanding 
that readers will feel that they know and like the six of 
them. 


THE SCORPION. By William Penmare. 
Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. (Hodder & 

Mr. Penmare is thoroughly at home when he writes of 
the League of Nations ; he does well to make Geneva his 
background ; he knows of what he speaks. From this it 
is but a step for the ingenious mind to frame many and 
many a romance about the great matters going forward 
in that blessed city beside the blue Rhéne, where the 
fountain sometimes plays in perfect beauty as if whisper- 
ing of the ultimate harmony of the whole world. Mr. 
Penmare deals with troubled times. A gang, Russian 
influence and hatred—a most valuable treaty draft gone 
amissing! A slow, honest, indomitable Englishman on 
the trail! A Russian lady’s hand, slim and cunning, 
seen in the very act of thieving. A chase and a defeat, 
and then—a capture in a telephone box. Poor Hugh 
St. Leven is overthrown while he is talking to his wife 
away at Geneva, by the sinister doctor who always uses 
his deadly syringe when in doubt. ‘‘ The Scorpion ”’ is 
first-rate ; light, clever, dashing. 


PETRUCHIO. ByG.B. Stern. 7s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


One of the oldest themes in fiction, the taming of a 
shrew, is provided with a new and very attractive setting 
in this entertaining novel. Laurence Ferrier, who believes 
himself to be the son of his rich stepmother but is in reality 
sprung of French peasant stock, in a quixotic moment 
marries Modesta, an Italian servant girl. To be a real 
signora goes to Modesta’s foolish but calculating head, and 
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it is not long before Laurence realises that he must play the 
part of Petruchio. The taming process is most thorough 
and satisfactory, and Modesta’s contempt for her romantic 
husband gives place to admiration and submission. 
Laurence finds that the simple life which he had adopted 
as a part of his scheme has a strange and powerful attraction 
for him, and the revelation of the secret of his birth confirms 
him in his adherence to a peasant’s life. The stepmother’s 
love story is the second string to an excellent plot, and 
the Italian background is drawn with knowledge and 
humour. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


HOW WE TRIED TO SAVE THE TSARITSA. By Sergei V. 
Marhov. 15s. (Putnams.) : 


In this narrative of the Russian revolution, written by 
one who was a young officer in the Empress’s Own Crimean 
Regiment, the point of view is that of a recorder who 
regarded Karenski as “‘ nothing but the forerunner of the 
Bolsheviks,’’ and attributed to him “the filthy, lying 
stories’’ which connected Rasputin with the Empress. 
Indeed Mr. Markov believes that it was Karenski who 
conceived the idea of sending the Emperor and Empress 
to Tobolsk because that was Rasputin’s native district. 
“ Karenski both wished to hurt the Empress and also to 
make it appear that she herself had chosen Tobolsk as 
their place of exile. Rasputin had been the good genius 
of her sick son, which made this supposed wish of hers as 
plausible as it was compromising.”” Mr. Markov gives a 
lively account of his interview with the Empress at Tsarskoe 


Tsaritsa Alexandra Feodorovna. 


From “ How We Tried to Save the Tsaritsa,” by Sergei 
Vladimirovich Markov (Putnams). 


at 


Selo, and the reception he was accorded is sufficient ex- 
planation of the devotion with which he devised the con- 
spiracy for her rescue from Tobolsk. Of the Imperial 
family’s imprisonment there an interesting memento is 
given in the reproduction of the food card issued by the 
municipal authorities, which allotted for the family of 
seven one hundred and ninety pounds of meal, seven pounds 
of butter and ten pounds of sugar as a month’s rations, 
The book does not attempt to add to our scanty knowledge 


_of the final tragedy. 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS - THOMPSON. 
biographical note by Wilfrid Meynell. 5s. 
Cape.) 


With a 
(Jonathan 


To be a “ selected ’’ poet is more than to be a poet. It 
means that, having passed the censorship of the elect, 
one has been recognised by the vulgar. This happened to 
Francis Thompson just twenty-one years ago, and a new 
and revised edition of the selection then made from his 
poems celebrates his coming of age in that wider estate. 
It is perhaps either too early or too late to attempt a fresh 
estimate of Thompson’s powers. During his hapless life 
he starved and was celebrated with portentous ceremony. 
But he belonged to a generation which has not yet received 
the serious attention of modern criticism—the very late 
Victorian and the Edwardian poets. Apart from the little 
“decadent’”’ group, the men connected with the Yellow 
Book and the Savoy, about whom a good deal has been 
written, there are Henley and John Davidson and Lionel 
Johnson (a comparison between whom and Thompson, 
from a strictly Catholic or any other point of view, would 
be interesting) and, among the living, Sturge Moore and 
Laurence Binyon, all awaiting a considered verdict. 
Thompson is with these, and on re-reading him we find 
it difficult to decide whether his use of language was more 
admirable than his abuse of it was abominable, or whether 
the vision displayed in a few poems countervails the 
appalling sentimentality of many others. But may we 
not suggest to his sympathetic editor that discretion either 
as to the identity of the distinguished family which 
befriended the poet in adversity, or as to the nature of his 
particular weakness, are hardly necessary at this time of 
day ? 


A SELECTION FROM MODERN SWEDISH POETRY. Trans- 
lated in the Original Metres by C. D. Locock. 6s. (Allen 
& Unwin.) 


Mr. Locock has already provided English readers with 
a translation of Fréding’s poems, and in the present 
anthology he puts them still more in his debt by renderings 
of a selection of the verse of the best known Swedish poets 
born after Fréding, that is, after 1860. He has included 
also a few examples of the verse of Heidenstam, who, 
though a year older than Fréding, is still alive. With the 
exception of one poem he has adhered in his rendering to 
the metres of the original, including the numerous feminine 
rhymes, which present a considerable difficulty to the 
English translator. While admiring the ingenuity which 
he thus displays, it is possible to doubt his wisdom in thus 
increasing his difficulties. Certainly little of the essence 
of poetry survives the process. Those however who wish 
to discern the general tendencies of modern Swedish poetry 
and in particular the broad characteristics of Karlfeldt 
and Osterling, the two poets to whom Mr. Locock allots 
the greatest space on the grounds of their pre-eminence, 
will find this volume very serviceable. 


MRS. LUCAS’S FRENCH COOKERY BOOK. By Elizabeth 
Lucas. 6s. (Christophers.) 


Two remarks concerning the lessons we may gain from 
French cooks and cookery, given by Mrs. Lucas in her 
preface, are directly to the point. ‘‘ In France trouble is 
taken, not avoided,”’ and again ‘‘ small details of prepar- 
ation . . . are mostly a matter of good-will, a sharp knife 
and a few extra minutes work.’’ Add to these ‘“ French 
women claim a palate as their traditional heritage,’ and 
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upon this excellent foundation a deservedly sound repu- 
tation has been built. The recipes gathered by Mrs. Lucas, 
during long residence in France, have been considerably 
added to by specialities from Scotland, England and 
America. They cover practically the whole range of the 
culinary art, but special attention is given to fish and 
vegetables, the two subjects which play such an important 
part in the Continental cuisine. No less than twenty ways 
of serving potatoes are given. There is certainly no excuse 
for lack of variety or attractiveness on the part of those 
who are fortunate enough to possess this book. 


WILLIAM DAMPIER. 


By Clennell Wilkinson. 12s. 6d. 
(John Lane.) 


William Dampier, alleged buccaneer and certainly a 
great explorer, started the strange career which he de- 
scribed in some fascinating travel books, like ‘‘ A New 
Voyage Round the World” and ‘“‘A Voyage to New 
Holland,’’ when the age of the Elizabethans was just over 
and immediately before navigation received the immense 
help of science such as we know it. Dampier, as Mr. 
Wilkinson reminds us, had only false charts and leaky 
ships, as well as mutinous crews and a “‘ past ’’ among the 
buccaneers to live down. Such achievements as his in 
the face of such difficulties seem all the more remarkable 
because of the eccentric temperament of the man, which 
is well brought out in this most readable and comprehensive 
biography. He was, as the author says, not all like other 
great explorers in his character. To take one instance, in 
describing his travels he will show quite as much, if not 
more interest in a premonitory dream and in the mentality 
of natives as in those facts which make up what is called 
a life of action. What has often been called the weakness 
in his character may really have been an introspective 
intelligence generally lacking in the great adventurers. In 
a brief notice the variety of his activities and written works 
cannot be mentioned. Muc) has been written already, 
some of it perhaps more satisfying than Mr. Wilkinson seems 
willing to admit, although he himself confesses the extent 
of his indebtedness to the real authorities. If this volume, 
however, which appears in the Golden Hind series edited 
by Mr. Milton Waldman, sends new readers to Dampier 
himself it will do them a good service. It is well illus- 
trated with half-tone plates and resumes the available 
material, to which Mr. Wilkinson has added by his own 
researches, in a bright and skilful manner. 


THE HITTITE EMPIRE. 


By John Garstang. 258. 
(Constable.) 


This stout and finely printed volume, with its fifty-three 
plates, forty-five text illustrations and fifteen maps and 
plans (most fascinating maps some of them), is a book 
worthy of the attention of librarians, though perhaps only 
specialist readers would feel prepared to indulge in the 
expense of it for themselves, cheap as it undoubtedly is in 
comparison with many new books. The modern interest in 
the long forgotten Hittite empire began with the recon- 
structions last century of Professor Sayce. Most people 
have not gone beyond that stage, though they may have 
assisted their imagination by a visit to the British Museum 
at the public lecture hour. But further valuable material 
was obtained early this century by Dr. Winkler, who, as 
Professor Garstang points out in his preface, discovered 
the royal Hittite libraries in the ruins near Boghaz-Keui 
in Asia Minor. Then came a series of monographs. de- 
scribing the Indo-European affinities of the official Hittite 
language. These were written by the Hungarian, Dr. F. 
Hrozny, starting in 1915, but thanks to the War were not 
available here until after 1918. As a consequence of this 
clue, Professor Garstang tells us, thousands of state 
archives and other documents became available for study, 
and they promise already to fill the whole gap in the 
history of Asia Minor between the rise of Babylon and the 
fall of Troy (2200-1200 B.c.)._ While he has found it neces- 
sary to give Hittite history in vivid sketches without much 
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continuous narrative, Professor Garstang has supplied us 
in this volume with a vast quantity of information about 
the Hittite statues and monuments, the relations between 
geographical formations and historical development, sym- 
bols, beliefs and customs of the greatest possible interest, 
whether one is a specialist or just a generally interested 
reader of something not ephemeral. The photographic 
reproductions are exceedingly well done and constitute a 
valuable addition to the text. The full notes and index 
will make the volume permanently 
valuable as a reference book for 
students. 


THE OUTERMOST HOUSE. By Henry 
Beston. 12s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


“A year indoors,” says Mr. Beston, 
“is a journey along a paper calendar ; 
a year in outer nature is the accom- 
plishment of a tremendous ritual.”’ 
It is this ‘‘ tremendous ritual ”’ of the 
seasons as viewed from “ The 
Fo’castle,’’ the house built for the 
author on the great beach of Cape 
Cod, that he depicts in this book. 
With its two rooms and ten windows, 
“The Fo’castle”’ is aptly described 
as ‘‘ an inside out-of-doors, facing the 
four walls of the world.’”’ To the 
beach ‘‘come sea fowl and wild 
fowl from the forests, from great 
empty islands, from the nest-strewn 
crevices and ledges of Atlantic rocks 
no man has ever named or scaled.” 
All the year round it is a perpetual 
pageant of beauty and interest. The 
true lover of nature speaks in his 
delightful descriptions of the great 
migrations, tides and storms, the 
dawning of the seasons, the beach 
and sand dunes, while his interpre- 
tation of the different sounds of the 
ocean is as unusual as it is engaging. 
He has caught the rhythm and charm 
of the great solitudes to a remarkable 
degree. 
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7s. 6d. 

DuckwortHu.—After Puritanism. Hugh Kingsmill. 8s. 6d. 

FaBER & Faser.—Andrew Marvell. V. Sackville-West. 
3s. 6d.—Dante. T.S. Eliot. 3s. 6d. 

Hopper & StouGHtTon.—At Close of the Day. Richard 
King. 6s. 

HoGARTH Press.—Politics and Literature. G. D. H. Cole. 
3s. 6d.—Notes on English Verse: Satire. Humbert 
Wolfe. 3s. 6d. 

Hutcuinson.—Field Guns in France. 
Lieut.-Colonel Neil Fraser Tytler. 
7s. 6d.—Hannan Swaffer’s Who's 
Who, 15s. 

Loncmans. — The English Public 
School. Bernard Darwin.—Eng- 
lish Wild Life. Eric Parker.— 
English Humour. J. B. Priestley. 
—Shakespeare. John Bailey. 
(English Heritageseries.) 3s. 6d. 
each. 

METHUEN.—Those Were the Days. 
A. A. Milne. 7s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PREss, 
—Popular Poetry in Soviet 
Russia. George Z. Patrick. 


G. M. Sargeaunt, 


FICTION 


(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where 


otherwise indicated.) 


PuHitip ALLAN.—At the End of the 
Avenue. Pamela Wynne. 

ALLEN & Unwin.—Goldman’s. Sig- 
frid Siwertz. 

BRENTANOS, — Rainfall at Morning. 
Jessie Douglas Fox.—Zero Hour. 
Georg Graben Horst. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH. — The 
Secret of Sea-Dream House. 
Albert Payson Terhune. — The 
FlowerGang. Garnett Radcliffe. 
—tThe Lifted Latch. Theodore 
Frank.—The Stolen Millionaire. 
Seldon Truss.—The W Plan. 
Graham Seton.—The Resurrection of Merion Lloyd. 
Mabel Beatty. — And So _ Forever. Gertrude 
Dunn. 

JONATHAN CApE.—The House of Gold. Liam O’Flaherty. 
—Frost in April. Malachi Whitaker.—Five and Ten. 
Fannie Hurst.—The Best Short Stories of 1929 
(American). Edited by E. J. O’Brien. 

CassELLs.—On the Ramparts of Paradise. Céline Lhotte. 
5s.—The Father Brown Stories. G. K. Chesterton. 

CHAPMAN & HaLt.—A Woman Is Dead. Rufus King. 

Cuatto & Winpus.—The Anglo-Catholic. Shane Leslie.— 
Outward Bound. Sutton Vane.—One Hears a Drum. 
Allan Baddeley. 

COBDEN-SANDERSON.—The Heaven and Earth of Dojia 
Elena. Grace Zaring Stone.—Kettle Drum. Beatrix 
De Candolle.—Back To Stay. Jonathan Leonard. 

On Delivery. Robert Gore-Browne.— 
Six of Them. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick.—Keerboskloof. 
Norman Giles.—The Doctor Who Held Hands. 
Herbert Footner.—The Mendip Mystery. Lynn Brock. 
—The Box Office Murders. Freeman Wills Crofts. 
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For particulars see page 133. 


Orders should be placed without delay to avoid disappointment. 
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ConsSTABLE.—The Sanfield Scandal. 
—tThe Flower of Life. 
Dent.—Peter Lavelle. 


Richard Keverne. 
Thomas Burke. 6s. 

John Brophy.—The Waiting 
Room. G. Grange. 5s.—Short Stories out of Soviet 
Russia. Translated by John Cournos. 

Duckwortn.—Thirty Tales and Sketches. R. B. Cunning- 
hame-Graham. 8s. 6d.—Tarred with the Same Brush. 
Le Comte de Janzé. 6s. 

Faber & Faper.—Seven Brothers. Alexis Kivii—Hunky. 
Thames Williamson.—My Best Story. Various 
Authors.—The Emperor’s Tigers. Valentine Dobree. 6s. 

Joun Hamitton.—The Marked Man. K. W. Detzer. 

Harpers.—Father William. Donald Ogden Stewart.— 
The Book of Bette. Eleanor Mercein.—Peder Vic- 
torious. E. Rélvaag.—Donngall. Harold W. 
Brecht. 

Harrap.—tThe “ Crying Pig’’ Murder. Victor MacClure. 

HEATH, CRANTON.—Bog Myrtle. Jane Gale.—The Mystery 
of St. Martin’s Copse. Beatrix Hughes.—Seagull 
Billy. Winifred M. Hitchings. 3s. 6d.—The Small 
Fields of Carrig. Edward Mac Lysaght.—Crowned 
Queens: Marie, Queen of Rumania. 


Noyes Hart.— 
The Dark Journey. Julian Green.—Black Magic. 
Paul Morand. Translated by Hamish Miles. Illus- 
trated. 8s. 6d.—They Stooped to Folly. Ellen 
Glasgow.—Chariot Wheels. Sylvia Thompson. 

Hopper & StouGHton.—Magic For Marigold. L. M. 
Montgomery.—The Fighting Tenderfoot. William 
MacLeod Raine.—Tiger Man. George Owen Baxter.— 
The Big Shot. Frank L. Packard.—The Beautiful 


Moment. C. Macnicol.—The Spine. Hugh Imber.— 
Pirates. Taffrail.”—Salt Sea Patrols. Patrick 
Vaux.—Toad. Bernard Cronin.—The Speaker in 
Silence. Ganpat.—The Empty Villa. Mrs. Victor 


Rickard.—The Constant Enemy. Joseph Hocking. 
3s. 6d.—A Tangled Web. James Moffatt.—Isle of 
Illusion. George Gibbs.—Mr. Dass. Bertram Atkey. 
HoGartH Press.—Death of My Aunt. C.H. B. Kitchin.— 
Nature Has No Tune. Sylva Norman.—The Northern 
Saga. E. E. Kellett. 
Hurst & BLacKETT.—Whispers. Mary Atherton. 
Hutcuinson.—Seven Hells. Collin Brooks.—The Altar 
of Honour. Ethel M. Dell.—Sir Joseph’s Guests. 
Emmeline Morrison.—Two Men’s Tales. Elizabeth 
Marc.—The Death Box. B. G. Quin.—Strange En- 
chantment. Peggy Webling.—The Way We Grow 
Up. Aelfrida Tillyard.—The Room with the Iron 
Shutters. Anthony Wynne.—The Thief By Night. 
Denis Peacock.—Babes in the Wood. Michael Arlen. 
JarRoi_ps.—The Deans. Dot Allan.—Who Are You ? 
Henrietta Leslie —The Rooftree Rides. Margaret M. 
Brash.—Background. Noel Forrest.—The Six Hour 
Mystery. Anthony Marsden.—Soldier and Sultan. 
George Witten. 6s.—Private Life. Paul Selver. 
HERBERT JENKINS.—The Merivale Mystery. James Cor- 
bett.—The Death Fear. Wyndham Martin.—The 
Leering House. Beryl Symons.—Murder in the Under- 
ground. Winifred Boggs—-One Sunday Morning. 
Geo. C. Foster. 
Joun Lane.—Shinju. 
Fred Reynolds. 
Joun Lonc.—Rhinestones. 
Honourable Sir John. 
Frank Stafford. 
LonGMANS.—Tragedy in Pewsey Chart. Hilda Willett.— 
Friarsyurd. W. Neilson Brown.—Murder Mansion. 
Alexander Wilson.—The Masterful Monk. Owen 
Francis Dudley. 5s.—The Mercury Story Book. 
Exkin MatHews & Marrot.—The Revolt of the Fisher- 


H. B. Drake.—Coin of Life. Mrs. 


Margaret Widdemer.—The 
John Dellbridge.—Beset. 


men. Anna Seghers. 6s.—In the Shadow. Tod 
Robbins. 6s. 
METHUEN.—Dead Nigger. Anthony Gray. 3s. 6d.— 


A Mother of Men. Marguerite Williams.—The Trail 
of the Lotto. Anthony Armstrong.—The Cocoanut 
Inn. S. W. Powell. 3s. 6d.—The Secret Hand. 
C.G. L. Du Cann. 3s. 6d. 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 


By HUGH TUITE 


Author of ‘‘The Secret of the Blue Vase,’’ etc. etc. 


A volume of helpful advice, practical inform- 

ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 

write stories and articles that sell. Highly 

commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 

Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, amated 
Press, Ltd.), etc. 


From all Booksellers, 3/6 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
Kern House, 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


INHALANT safely 


IMPLY put a drop on your handkerchief and 
breathe the vapour. ‘‘ Vapex”’ goes straight 


Bs to the cause of the trouble—the germs which mul- 
B.,  tiply so rapidly in the dark, warm 


passages of 
nose and throat. The sooner “ Vapex”’ is used, the 
sooner will the cold disappear. 


y Of Chemists 2/- and 3/- 


v.85 THOMAS KERFOOT Co. 


< 


By SIR A. CONAN DOYLE 
The Roman Catholic Church 


A Remonstrance. 1/6 (Post 1/9) 
“A very exhilarating performance.”’—Lwverpool Post 


Open Letter to my Generation 


3d. (Post 34d.) 
The Maricot Deep 


7/6 (Post 8/-) 
“ Imaginative and wonderful.’"—Punch 
“« Effects of which few living authors are capable.”"—Referee 


Our African Winter 7/6 (Post 8/-) 


“It is a book of exceptional fascination, with crc of everything 
and not too much of anything.”—Northern W 


British Campaigns in manene, 1914-1918 


Six volumes in one. 1,000 pp., 48m 


10/6 (Post Revised 
The Coming of the Fairies 
(Second enlarged edition). 
With the original photographs. (12/6) 


PSYCHIC & GENERAL BOOKSHOP 
2, VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
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Joun Murray.—Storm Bird. Mollie Panter-Downes. 
NasH & Grayson.—lIllusion. Arthur Train. 
NisBET.—The Necessary Man. Agnes Logan. 

RicHarps & TouLtmin.—Prosperity Street. Barnaby 
Brook.—Viola of the Old Street. Princess Mirza Riza 
Khan Aya.—Glass Houses. Theodora Benson. 

Aston RIivers.—Gipsy-Spelled. May Wynne. 

Sanps.—The Shepherd of Weeping Wold. Enid Dinnis. 
6s.—The Sword-Blade of Michael. Cecily Hallack. 6s. 

SECKER.—Class 1902. Ernst Glaeser.—The Spanish Island. 
Johannes Muron. 

SELwyn & BLount.—The Green Parrot. Princess Marthe 
Bibesco. 

SHEED & WaRD.—Nais. Marie Gasquet. 6s. 

SKEFFINGTON—Fog. John Remenham. 

STOCKWELL.—Out of the Valley. Willett Thompson. 6s. 

Warp, Locx.—A Tamer of Men. Ottwell Binns. 3s. 6d. 
—The Fourth King. Harry Stephen Keeler.—The 
Amazing Count. William Le Queux.—A Heart for 
Sale. E. Marie Albanesi.—The Other Three. Ben Bolt. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 


ALLEN & Unwin.—The Amorous Adventures of Augustus 
of Saxony. Karl Ludwig von Péllnitz. 15s. 
BeEsant.—Letters from Italy. Karel Capek. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 

ALLEN & Unwin.—The Problem of Time. J. Alexander 
Gunn. 16s. 

BRENTANOS.—Twelve Milestones. Ethel Knight Kelly. 
ros. 6d. 

THORNTON BUTTERWORTH.—Alexandre Dumas. L. Lucas- 
Dubreton. 10s. 6d.—Moses: The Lord of the 
Prophets. E. L. Grant Watson. tos. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE Press.—The Cambridge History of India. 
Vol. V. Edited by H. H. Dodwell. 30s. 

CassELLs.—All That I Have Met. Mrs. Claude Bedding- 
ton. 18s. 

CuapMAN & Hati.—When. J. L. Pole. 15s.—On the 
Stream of Travel. James Norman Hall. 15s. 

Cuatro & Wrinpus.—C. E. Montague. Oliver Elton. 
12s. 6d. 

ConsTaBLE.—Pulling Strings in China. W.F. Tyler. 15s. 

FaBeR & FaBeR.—Commando: A Boer Journal of the 
Boer War. Deneys Reitz. 15s. 

Harrap.—A Short History of Chinese Civilisation. Richard 
Wilhelm. 12s. 6d. 

HerFrer.—The Early Life and Adventures of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. Arthur Lytton Sells. 8s. 6d. 

HoppER & STOUGHTON.—Memoirs of a Social Democrat. 
Philip Scheidemann. 2 vols. 42s. 

Hutcuinson.—lIsles of the V.C. Scott O’Connor. 
28s.—Lord Darling and His Famous Trials. Evelyn 
Graham. 2Is. 

JaRROLDS.—Famous Duels and Assassinations. Lewis 
Melville. 18s. 

Joun Lane.—The Hansa. E. Gee Nash. 18s. 

Lonemans.—A Literary History of England. Bernard 
Groom. 8s. 6d.—Left Behind. Baroness Sophie 
Buxhoeveden. 12s. 6d. 

Sampson Low.—Agin the Governments. Sir Francis 
Fletcher Vane. 16s. 

Evkin MatHews & Marrot.—A Book of Crimes. A. S. 
MacNalty. 12s. 6d. 

STANLEY PavuLt.—From Hobo to Cannibal King. C. J. 
Thornhill. 18s. 

Ricuarps & Toutmin.—Men of the Aftermath. Henri 
Beraud. 6s. 

ScCHOLARTIS PREss.—Three Personal Records of the War. 
R. H. Mottram, John Easton, Eric Partridge. 153s. 

SEELEY, SERVICE.—Fighting Tanks. Edited by C. Murray 
Wilson. 12s. 6d. 

SKEFFINGTON.—The Great Earl of Peterborough. Brig.- 
General Colin Ballard, C.B.,C.M.G. 21s.—Where Lions 
Reign. Arnold Hodson, C.M.G., F.R.G.S. 18s. 


University OF Lonpon PreEss.—Hartley Coleridge: His 
Life and Work. Earl Leslie Griggs. 6s. 

WITHERBY.—The History of the English Novel. Ernest A. 
Baker, D.Lit., M.A. 16s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARROWSMITH.—How to be Happy in Berlin. John 
Chancellor. 3s. 6d.—Diana, My Badger. Frances 
Pitt. 5s. 

CAMBRIDGE PrEss.—A Game at Chesse. Thomas Middle- 
ton. 12s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF CoLorADOo.—The King’s Market. Fred 
B. R. Hellems. $1.00. 

Drent.—The Chief of the Herd. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 6s. 

HoGartH Press.—The Reign of Law. Kathleen E. Innes. 

Martin Hopxinson.—Bird Haunts and Bird Behaviour. 
Charles E. Raven, D.D. Ios. 6d. 

LoncMaANns.—The Adventure of Youth. Sir Arthur K. 
Yapp. 4s. 

Sampson Low.—Peepshow of the Port of London. A. G. 
Linney. 7s. 6d. 

MetuuENn.—A Second Book of Broadsheets. Introduction 
by Geoffrey Dawson. 7s. 6d. 

RicHarps & TouLmMIn.—Red Sunday. Hubert Griffith. 5s. 

RipER.—Dream and Reality. 6s.—The Fourth Mystery. 
C. G. Harrison. 2s. 6d. 

UNIVERSITY OF Lonpon PrEss.—Everyman’s Psychology. 
Sir John Adams, M.A. tos. 6d.—Preparation for 
Teaching. M. O’Leary. 8s. 6d. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
DuckwortH.—Buy a Broom. Eden Phillpotts. 2s. 6d. 


POETRY 


THORNTON ButTERwoRTH.—An Anthology of English 
Poetry : 1503-1683. Compiled by Kathleen Camp- 
bell. (Home University Library.) 2s. 6d. 

Dent.—The Book of Beauty. H. M. Green. 5s. 

Fou.is.—New Verses. Arthur L. Salmon. 2s. 6d. 

Hocartu Press.—Hogarth Living Poets: The Family 
Tree. William Plomer. 4s. 6d.—Transitional Poem. 
C. Day Lewis. 4s. 6d.—King’s Daughter. V. Sack- 
ville-West. 3s. 6d.—Cawdor. Robinson Jeffers. 6s. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—Poems, and the Gold of Lestelle (A 
Tragedy). J. Herbert Bell. 5s. 

Loncmans.—From the Heart of Motherhood. Anonymous. 
3s. 6d. 

ELKIn MatHEews & Marrot.—Vagabond Ballad and Other 
Poems. L. D. Cosgrove. 2s. 6d. 

SECKER.—Further Poems of Emily Dickinson. tos. 6d. 

FowLer WricHtT.—County Anthologies of Contemporary 
Poetry: (1) Devonshire and Cornwall; (2) Shrop- 
shire, Worcestershire, Herefordshire and Monmouth- 
shire. 5s.each.—Twenty Poems. AdaF. Strike. 2s. 
—Balder the Beautiful. W.E. Lutyens. 3s. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


CassELLs.—If I Were a Preacher. G. K. Chesterton, Sir 
A. Conan Doyle and others. 6s. 

James CLARKE.—From Chaos to God. Frederick B. 
MacNutt. 6s. 

Dernt.—The Message of Moses. A. S. Wadia. 2s. 6d. 

Sanps.—Pioneers of Christendom. Vol. I: Bishops. 
W. E. Brown. 3s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 

Peter Davies.—Haunts of Old London. Joseph Pennell. 
Is. 6d. 

HocartH Press.—Mrs. Dalloway—The Common Reader— 
The Voyage Out—Jacob’s Room. Virginia Woolf. 
5s. each. 

Joun LanE.—Moll Flanders. Daniel Defoe. 25s. 

LonGMans.—lInstead of the Thorn. Georgette Heyer. 
3s. 6d. 
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THE EDITOR’S LOG. 


Please send name and address for free copy 
of each issue of The Study Chair, and early 
notification of any change of address. 


We send our sincerest Christmas greetings 
to all our readers. May you have the best 
of fare and for our part we offer you the 
best of reading and our help for the choice 
of the right books for yourself and others. 


THE INN OF THE STAR. 


Still the Stars, till Time is done, 

Lamp the world through nights forlorn ; 
Once some Wise Men following one 

Came where Christ was born. 


And though Kings were they the Light 
Lackeyed thus to Bethlehem, 

None so poor or lost but Night 
Lit the Star for them. 


Where’s the starry Inn whose door 
Opened then to Serf and King ? 
Only in those Fields of yore 
Did the Angels sing ? 


Bethlehem is near and far : 

Still when Men, to find Him fain, 
See and follow any Star 

Christ is born again. 


ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 


This Christmas message is taken from 
the Collected Poems of St. John Adcock 
which we have just published at 7/6 net. 
Even to his friends this volume will be a 
revelation of the amount, variety and high 
level of Mr. Adcock’s work as poet and 
without his name they would recognise 
their friend. For here is the same strong, 
fine love of men and women, joy in the beauty 
of earth and sky, passionate hatred of man’s 
oppression of man, scorn of all insincerity 
whether in religion or politics, which make 
the man we love. Through the years and 
in all weathers his banner has been unfurled, 
never speaking ill of man or woman, smiles 


and humour never failing, and yet in these 
poems there is that sadness we surprise 
on his face when we catch him unawares. 
He will not say more than he believes—but 
he hopes more than he knows. 


TOO MANY BOOKS? 


Not at all, for there are a lot of people 
in the world, and they vary a good deal 
as you know. Also not even authors 
think their books are immortal. They 
know their books will die—or else they 
suffer many and rude shocks. From 
January to September of this year almost 
9,200 books were published in Great Britain 
but what are these among so many English 
speaking people throughout the British 
Empire, not to mention the Continent. 
Fiction accounts for 2,814, and religion 
and theology comes fifth on the list with 
525. Not a bad sign in “these days of 
decadence!’’ Biography and history total 
605, which again is altogether healthy 
as a safeguard against experimental politics 
and ethics. 


HAVE YOU EVER BEEN IN A BOOKSHOP ? 


This is neither a conundrum nor the 
beginning of a story though as a question 
it does point a moral. In a recent editorial 
in The Times the following brought me 
up “all standing.” ‘“ The hundreds of 
thousands of people with a guinea to spare 
who have never in their lives been in a 
bookseller’s shop.’’ Hundreds of thousands ! 
You have to believe many things which 
cannot be proved by arithmetic and, after 
very careful thought about men and women 
as I know their habits in this matter, this 
staggering statement is true! If you doubt 
it, try to find bookshops in your own 
town—we do not expect them in small 
towns and villages, which is itself significant. 
Further, watch your own mind and moods 
—do you, a lover of books at that, ever 
catch yourself noting most carefully that 
you paid seven and sixpence for that book 
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and forgetting that this sum would not 
keep you a fortnight in your favourite 


tobacco—and that is not a fancy brand, 


as you say. 
THE HOME LIBRARY. 


I was in a home recently where there 
were books in every room, dining-room, 
lounge, bedrooms, in the hall, in bookcases 
and on tables and here and there on chairs. 
It was a jolly place. I remember there 
was good food on the table though I forget 
what it was, for I remember most the 
talk round the fire. I so vividly remember 
this home because I do not find too many 
homes furnished. I know lots with too 
much furniture in them but without books 
a house is just enclosed space for mutual 
convenience. We cannot all command a 
view from our windows but we can from our 
bookshelves. What is home without a 
library ? A more or less convenient house ! 


LADY SIMON’S BOOK ON SLAVERY. 


As The Manchester Guardian quickly 
noted: ‘‘ It is an interesting circumstance 
that Lady Simon’s book on contemporary 
slavery is just about to be published by 
Hodder and Stoughton, with an introduction 
by her husband, Sir John Simon. The 
book deals fully with slavery in the East, 
and, indeed, presses for the carrying out of 
Part III of the Hong-Kong ordinance, 
which the Government have now in the 
White Paper announced.” 


NEW BOOK BY E. STANLEY JONES. 


We are printing now and shall publish 
in our first batch of January books, Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones new book: The Christ 
of Every Road. An author is_ not 
always a safe judge of the relative value 
of his books, but Dr. Jones is so modest 
and so wise, and withal so passionately 
earnest and far-seeing that I agree with 
him that this book ought to be his very 
best. The trouble with the church and the 
world to-day is that at the best we are only 
disciples of John, “not having so much 
as heard of the Holy Ghost.’’ When the 
Spirit of God does get hold of a man things 
happen and men and women change. 
If | know my man, Christ of Every Road 
will be more than a book: it will be a 
flame of fire ! 


THAT TOUCH OF CARICATURE ! 


It must be no more than a touch—but 
given that little and how much more it is! 
As recalled by my friend, S.K.R. in Everyman 
Macaulay said: ‘“‘ The best portraits are 
perhaps those in which there is a slight 
admixture of caricature.’’ After which, 
you would expect me to draw your attention 


to Mr. Phillip Guedalla’s new book: The 
Missing Muse and Other Essays, 7/6 net. 
Every page has its spark or “ slight ad- 
mixture.” “Publicity is the leading 
contribution of our age to the slow ascent 
of Man.” You know the kind of essay 
which is ‘‘ Mutton Dressed as Lamb.”’ 
Public Opinion speaks for us all: ‘“‘ There is 
room even for a prophet whose truths 
are often gibes, and as they are without 
bitterness there is always a _ public for 
Mr. Guedalla.” ‘‘ Always readable and 
always provocative,’’ says John O’London’s 
Weekly. 

G. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY. 


You do a great service to a friend if by 
giving him a book you bring him into touch 
with a fine spirit. There is every sign that 
a very sadly popular Christmas book is 
going to be G. A. Studdert Kennedy, 
by His Friends, 5/- net. We shall not see 
his like again but we shall never be wholly 
bereft of him as long as this book is at hand. 
It will send us to his books to read and read 
again. We have just put his last and, as 
I think, his best book into our well-known 
paper-bound Studdert Kennedy books at 
2/6 net.—The Warrior, The Woman and 
The Christ. I know how he travailed 
to make this book worthy of its subject 
and how deeply he felt his responsibility. 
We have also just issued in this series 
at 2/6, an edition of all his Rhymes which 
he had previously selected for inclusion 
in the volume of his collected verse: The 
Unutterable Beauty, which we publish, cloth 
3/6 net. 


‘RICHARD KING. 


Every reader of The Tatler knows and 
loves its editor, Richard King. But we 
do not all read The Tatler. We have just 
published the fifth of his volumes of Essays : 
At the Close of the Day, 6/- net. That 
is just the time to read Richard King’s 
books. He does not shriek and_ bluster. 
He stands quietly by until you speak to him, 
but when the ice is broken and he finds 
you are in the mood to listen, he talks to 
you of life and gives you his confidence 
and his confidences in his own quiet cultivated 
voice. He brings peace, the gentle smile 
without malice, that wise understanding 
of others, and altogether helps us to be at 
home with folk. At the Close of the Day ; 
One Quiet Evening ; The Return Journey are 
all 6/- net, and Folded Hands and New 
Silent Friends are in our People’s Library 
at 2/6 net. 


A NEW WRITER. 


Have you read “The Road to the City,’ 
by R. J. White, 7/6 net? A _ story of 
Napoleonic times that explains ours. 
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A Splash of Colour in December! 


That is what Christmas is to us especially 
in the northern hemisphere—a splash of 
colour against a background of black and 
white. It comes when we expect the 
chastening purity of snow or the heartening 
sparkle of frost, and should these fail us 
—then we have the black frost or the 
darkening rain. It matters not. Christmas 
is independent of climate and weather 
reports. It is a visitation of the heart even 
if we have a cold in the head. Christmas 
beat Scrooge and will always beat him. It 
banishes all that petrifies the feelings. 
Blood runs warm and we lift up our heads 
and our hearts for a spell, if no more. Not 
by accident has Father Christmas a coat as 
red as Calvary, cheerful as the holly-berries. 
If there is a song in us it breaks forth at this 
time, we cannot withhold kindly thoughts 
we have to greet our friends with a shout, 
and the unseen with a cheer. 

And we must have books to match this 
mood, and books to match the needs of our 
friends and the large desires of our hearts; 
and not less, books of rich colour to meet the 
slender purse that too oft marches with the 
full heart. Here they are! Big books, 
little books, books for old and young, where 
art and literature join hands to carry your 
greetings and to keep your friendships 
green—your love, with the best that pen 
and brush can do for your friends. Just to 
roll the names of the artists on the tongue 
is to conjure up visions of delight for your- 
selves and the friends you are remembering : 
Arthur Rackham. Edmund Dulac. Kay Nielsen 
W. Heath Robinson. Mabel Lucie Attwell. 
and the rest of this bright galaxy. 

First, a few books of very special value 
for those with very special interests: 
Needlework Through the Ages. By Mrs. Guy 

ANTROBUS (Mary Symonds) and L. PREECE. 

With Plates in Colour and over 300 

Illustrations. Ten Guineas net. 


A History of Tapestry: From the Earliest 
Times until the Present Day. By W. G. 
TuHomson. With over 160 Illustrations in 
Colour and Black and White. 

Five Guineas net. 


This is the master book in this subject, 
brought thoroughly up-to-date. 


Kings and Queens of Ancient Egypt. The 
Portraits by WINIFRED BrunTON in full 
colour, with Foreword by the eminent 
Egyptologist, Professor J. H. BREASTED. 

Two Guineas net. 

Great Ones of Ancient Egypt. The Portraits by 
WINIFRED BrunrTON, historical studies by 
eminent Egyptologists. Two Guineas net. 
Catch your friends before they go to 


Egypt, and especially those who would like 
to goand cannot. These two books will help 
them to know Egypt. 


COLOUR BOOKS— 
FOR LOVERS OF BEAUTY. 

Here are the old tales that were waiting 
for our birth and keep their freshness through 
the years; tales that take us by hand and 
heart and magically transfer us from the 
‘penny plain’ into the land of ‘ tuppence 
coloured.’ Here are the books that bring 
us to where the rainbow ends, where our 
hearts fain would be. The books we could not 
buy when we were very young and the books 
that will keep us young. Buy them and 
defy the calendar, buy them for your 
children that they may have those better 
things denied may be to you. They will let 
you read them—better still, read them 
together. 

Hansel and Gretel and Other Stories. by the 
BROTHERS GRIMM. Magnificently illus- 
trated by Kay NIELSEN. 

Three Guineas net. 

The Original Peter Pan in Kensington 
Gardens. By J. M. Barrie. 

ARTHUR RACKHAM. 25/- net. 

The Sleeping Beauty. Retold by Sir A. T. 
QUILLER-CoucH. EpMUND DUuLAc. 

20/- net. Also 10/6 net. 


Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens. By J. M- 
BarRRIE. ARTHUR 10/6 net- 
Peter Pan and Wendy. By f. M. Barrie. 
MABEL Lucie ATTWELL. 10/6 net. 
Peter and Wendy. By J. M. Barrie. 
F. D. Beprorp. 10/6 net. 


Stories from The Arabian Nights. Illustrated 
in Colour by EpMunp Du tac. 10/6 net. 
Edmund Dulac’s Fairy Book. 10/6 net. 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon. 
Illustrated in Colour by Kay NIELSEN. 
10/6 net. 
Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales. Illustrated in 
Colour by W. HEATH Roptnson. 10/6 net. 


SEE THE WoRLD THROUGH Books. 


Deserts Idle. (Africa) By MICHAEL H. Mason. 
Profusely illustrated. 20/- net. 
Travels in Hope. (A round trip.) By JAMEs 
MILNE ; with Drawings in Colour-Tone by 
DoNALD MAXWELL. 12/6 net. 
The Road to Kashmir. (You get there.) By 
JAMES MILNE, with charming photographs, 
10/6 net. 
White Shadows in the South Seas. By Frep- 
ERICK O’BrIEN. Illustrated. 
Mystic Isles of the South Seas. By Frep- 
ERICK O’BrIEN. Illustrated. 3/6 net each. 
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Books Your Friends Are Wanting. 


Is there anything better than receiving 
from a friend the very book you have longed 
for? It matters not whether the gap in 
your shelves is due to lack of immediate 
cash, or whether you intended to buy the 
book later—sufficient that your friend is not 
only glad to remember you but is able to 
understand you. That is the great thing. 
A stranger can buy and send a book, only 
a friend can send the right book at the 
right moment. So give the book that will 
subtly mark for your friend your 
appreciation of his tastes and your knowledge 
of his desires. Such a timely gift enables 
you to say in kindly act what cannot always 
be put into words nor heard by your friend 
without embarrassment. Say the fine 
thing to your friend with the right book for 
him. You may or may not put your name 
in the book (personally I like my friends to 
add this generous touch) he will never see 
the book on his shelves or have it in hand 
without having you in mind. Think now of 
your fricnd and look at these books ! 


THE LIFE OF LORD FISHER. By Admiral 
Sir R.H. Bacon. Splendidly illustrated. 
Two Volumes. Two Guineas net. 


THE MAN WHOSE FAME Is SAFE WITH 
History. 


Almost a year ago at the Authors’ Club, 
Mr. Philip Guedalla said: ‘“‘ Biography is a 
thing with certain perfectly definite limits. 
It is a region that is bounded on the north 
by history, on the south by fiction, on the 
east by obituary, and on the west by 
tedium.” Well, all agree that in this book 
we have the north, very real and sig- 
nificant recent history that in turn is making 
history. Some think there is a touch of the 
south, for in dealing with ‘ Jackie Fisher’ 
you are dealing with a volcanic personality 
that could not sweep a room _ without 
reminding you of an earthquake—and in 
his time he had to sweep out a few rooms and 
consequently had to kick up no end of a 
dust. But all agree again there is no ‘ east’ 
or ‘ west’ in this thorough and downright 
biography of one of the greatest Englishmen 
of our own or any day. 

Swinburne once said to Coulson Kernahan, 
as the latter reports in the November 
Bookman: ‘“‘ Without some enthusiasm for 
his subject, no one should write a biography.” 
A solemn,dull summary of the life and work 
of Lord Fisher would certainly have its uses, 
and it is to be hoped that this analysis has 
already been prepared, and that it will be 
read, marked, learned and inwardly digested 


by those concerned, lest we forget and make 
the same mistakes and permit the same 
abuses again—but such a ‘history’ could 
not by its very nature and aim be the ‘ life ’ 
of Jack Fisher. Admiral Bacon has written 
the life of his hero with the gusto and 
abandon of one who was moulded by him 
and must for ever love him. He has written 
the Life with the enthusiasm of one who 
sees eye to eye with Lord Fisher on most 
things and fully understands and appreciates 
him even where the disciple thinks his 
master was wrong. 

This book is not a duty task imposed, it is 
a crusade welcomed. In these pages there 
is the flash of sword, the taking up of sides 
which means the taking up of arms when 
required and that without apology or 
hesitation. And that is as it should be 
when great issues are yet at stake. It 
would be a mistake, however, to think that 
this is merely a fighting book about matters 
not yet settled.- Events have their place 
but on every page there is a line added to the 
living portrait of a man who is acknowledged 
by friend and foe to have been a genius and 
to have left us the legacy and the challenge 
of the great. 

To quote Lord Riddell, who knows what 
is in the book and that which is behind the 
book: “Sir Reginald Bacon has succeeded 
in producing a biography without a dull 
page—no small achievement.”’ 


LORD D’ABERNON’S DIARY. Volume Two. 
The Years of Crisis, 
June, 1922-Dec., 1923. 21/- net. 


The British cannot be such blunderers 
as we like to say we are when we have the 
prescience to send to Berlin such a man as 
Lord D’Abernon. If this be ‘ muddling 
through ’ it has the touch of inspiration and 
genius. Coming generations will look at 
these troublous, shaping years through the 
window of this Diary which will be completed 
in due course with a third volume. Without 
cavil, Lord D’Abernon was sent to this little 
kingdom, and to the world, ‘ for such a time 
as this.’ This is no listening at the key-hole, 
no ‘peeping’ behind the scenes with 
unworthy motives—here is a big man on a 
big stage, helping to bring order out of 
chaos and to ‘let there be light.’ The 
world is different and our prospects changed 
because of the work here recorded done by 
the author and his colleagues. Deeply 
understood Lord D’Abernon’s Diary is 
surely the best peace book that has yet been 
written and is likely to keep its place. The 
most truly significant time and place from 
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which and in which to see any war is— 
afterwards, and among the conquerors and 
the conquered. 

The Times thus soberly sums up the 
position: ‘‘ The second volume of the Diary 
of Lord D’Abernon, who was British 
Ambassador in Berlin from 1920 to 1926, 
covers the middle period of his mission 
when Germany passed through economic and 
political stresses that brought her to the very 
verge of disruption. During the two years 
covered by this volume the German Republic 
was confronted by the Ruhr invasion, the 
Communist rising in Saxony and Thuringia, 
the Hitler-Ludendorff Putsch in Bavaria, 
a Separatist movement in the Rhineland, 
and a financial crisis which reduced the value 
of the national currency as nearly as possible 
to zero. A journal! kept during all this time 
by a very shrewd and well-placed diplomatic 
observer, who is also a financial authority, 
has a very special value and interest, all the 
greater because Lord D’Abernon sets down 
his ideas with an almost excessive frankness. 
As in his first volume, the author enlivens 
his pages with a number of sketches of 
German and British personalities, and there 
is a chapter devoted to a brilliant study 
of the French character.” 

Things were not very quiet on the Western 
Front long years after the guns ceased fire. 

Make your own and your friend’s set 
complete to date with this second volume. 
You will not have long to wait for the third. 
It will be just the gift for Christmas, 1930. 


Vol. I. AN AMBASSADOR OF PEACE. 
From Spa to Rapallo. 21/- net. 


MEMOIRS OF A SOCIAL DEMOCRAT. 
By PHILIP SCHEIDEMANN. 
Two Volumes. Two Guineas net. 


THE MAKING OF NEW GERMANY. 

This political autobiography of one of 
Germany’s chief leaders gives a_ brilliant 
and intimate picture of the last days of the 
Empire. Appleton’s are publishing the 
book in America and their analysis, which 
follows, clearly indicates the interest and 
value of this record. No such vivid con- 
temporary account of the new Germany, 
and no story of the decline and crash of the 
Empire so readable, has appeared or may 
be expected to appear. 

“The world to-day grants sympathetic 
audience to the soldiers who fought for 
Germany in the World War. Of the great 
story that unfolded behind the front less is 
known, though it is certainly not less in 
inherent interest. Now the very man whose 
act overthrew the Kaiser and established 


the Republic recounts the inner history of 
the terrible years of war, of the acceptance 
of the Allied terms for an armistice, and of 
the proclamation of the Republic. 

These Memoirs are not confined to the war 
period. Herr Scheidemann was born in 
1865, and his book closes only with 1922. 
His life during the earlier time, as he rose 
successively from printer’s devil to journalist, 
from journalist to politician, is a personal 
and vivid account of the growth of two great 
forces within Germany, the imperialism of 
Bismarck, and standing over against it in 
mutual antipathy, the Socialist party. Of 
that party, by the outbreak of the war, 
Scheidemann was practically leader. 

THE SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR. 

No one is better fitted than he, therefore, to 
answer the questions which have perplexed 
the world not admitted to the inner chambers 
of German high politics. Why did the 
Socialists fail to prevent, or even, apparently, 
to try to prevent, the outbreak of hostilities ? 
Why did they vote for war appropriations ? 
Did they do anything during the struggle 
itself to advance the cause of peace? 
Now the world will be permitted to know, 
not only the answers to these, but also just 
how far the questions themselves are to be 
considered legitimate, in view of the 
complexity of the forces at play. 

The just measure and proof of all these 
things may be regarded as lying in the actions 
of the Socialist Party, faced by the critical 
problems of the acceptance of the armistice 
and of the establishment of the Republic, 
two moves which become one in the light 
of the causes lying behind them. Not only 
did Herr Scheidemann take a leading part in 
them, but definitely the lead in the second, 
for that crucial proclamation found even 
Ebert surprised. The legend of the “ stab 
in the back ”’ is exploded. As one reads the 
true account of what happened, of the long 
conferences of men so appalled at the 
destruction of all they knew and the black- 
ness of the future as to be incapable of 
resolution, of Scheidemann’s own swift 
cutting of the Gordian knot, not only is one 
enthralled by a story lending clearer insight 
into the minds of men, but one comes to the 
inevitable conclusion that, it was an American 
that forced their hands. 

With nothing is one more impressed than 
with the authenticity of this account. Here 
undoubtedly is a recital of uncoloured fact, 
free of the distortions of passion and 
prejudice, masterfully written, replete with 
information, and revealing. a story of+ex- 
traordinary interest and invaluable to the 
future historian.” 
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NE OBLIVISCARIS—Dinna Forget. 
By Lady Frances BALFour. 
Two Volumes. Two Guineas net. 


It is to make an experiment with time to 
read this book. The years roll back and the 
dear days of long ago become our immediate 
present. In some respects, and not all to 
our good by a long way, they are dear, 
dead days for so much has passed away that 
cannot be ordained again. In these pages 
the whole Victorian era and especially that 
aristocratic life which was as stately as a 
minuet is made as vivid as a modern 
cinema. The story opens at a time when 
“social reform ’’ were words, and ideas, un- 
known though Lord Shaftesbury was begin- 
ning to give serious concern to his friends 
and to make fierce enemies. 

Such books as these give us the real his- 
tory of England from their own point of view. 
We get life in the living, ideas as they are 
shaping, the give and take of human inter- 
course and we feel the impact of events 
on men and women of other days as though 
we shared the hours with them. On 
occasion, Lady Frances Balfour can make her 
pen lash like a whip and we readily admit 
that there can be change without improve- 
ment, even changes that are sheer loss. 
These two volumes will give hours of real 
delight and leave much food for thought, 
social, political, religious. ‘We see men and 
women taking sides on the great issues of 
the hour, and great figures of British and 
world history move across the stage. 
Given volumes of equal literary and human 
merit showing the life of the mass of English- 
men at this time, and we need no other 
history and no other help to our under- 
standing of our own _ strength and 
weakness at this very hour, and the reason 
for most of our difficult problems of State, 
Church and Empire. A book that is as 
pleasant as a wood fire and as stimulating 
as the east wind. 


SLAVERY. By KaTHLEEN SIMON. 
With a Preface by her husband, the 
Right Hon. Sir JonHn Simon. 12/6 net. 


Slavery is an ugly word that we use 
lightly because we are apt to think that the 
old devilish reality has been banished from 
the earth. It will come as a grim shock 
to the readers of this book to find the extent 
and the anguish of present slavery in the 
earth. Lady Simon did not undertake her 
book as a literary recreation but as a distinct 
crusade to rid the world of this foul stain. 
As Sir John Simon says in his Preface: 
“It is an appeal to this generation to 
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complete the work so nobly begun by 
Wilberforce and Clarkson. It seeks to 
substitute for historical complacency a 
stimulus to fresh action . . . . The modern 
problem is not national but international.” 

Did you know, do you know, that there 
are millions of slaves in the world to-day, 
that there are slaves in Abyssinia, Sudan, 
Arabia, Sierra Leone, Liberia, China, Burma, 
and Nepal? At a moderate estimate, 
Mr. Charles H. Coates, speaking from 
twenty years’ experience in China and 
Tibet, says “‘there are two millions of 
slave-children in China.’”” Some of the 
horrors vouched for in this book are too 
terrible to tell here. 

After indicating the extent and nature 
of present-day slavery in these different 
countries, Lady Simon goes on to discuss 
other forms of Servitude : Peonage, Contract 
Labour, Forced Labour and Pawning. 
Lady Frances Balfour, in the book to which 
we have just drawn your attention, tells of 
the electric effect of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ 
on the conscience of England. That book 
freed the slaves in Lincoln’s day and crowned 
the work of Wilberforce and Clarkson. It 
may well be that with this book Lady Simon 
will so focus the mind and conscience of all 
men and women of good-will that through 
the League of Nations the whole world 
shall be cleansed of this crime of man 
against man. 


PORTRAIT OF A CHINESE LADY. 
By Lapy Hoste. Illustrated with many 
choice photographs. 21/- net. 


It is pleasant to turn to the other side of 
China so charmingly portrayed by Lady 
Hosie. She is the daughter of Dr. Soothill, 
Professor of Chinese at Oxford University, 
who was for many years a missionary in 
China. Lady Hosie not only knows the life - 
of China, but she brings it into her 
pages. Differences of language and customs 
are real but the deeper realities speak in this 
lovely book. East and West are one in 
the deep things that make both human. 
We walk through the sunlit streets, enter 
gardens, factories, schools and homes, 
are introduced to friends with whom we fall 
in love and* touch our differences with 
mutual friendliness, as it should be the world 
o’er. To give this book to a friend is to 
give him a trip to China in the very best of 
good company. The next time you -meet 
you will talk of the China that really counts 
and that never gets into the news. The 
Times concludes an enthusiastic column 
review :—‘“‘ If the book were twice its length 
it would not be too long.” 
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Lives of Great Men Still— 


LORD CARMICHAEL OF _ SKIRLING. 
A Memoir prepared by His WIFE. 
Illustrated. 21/- net. 

These are the men who truly “ show the 
flag ’’ not only in the Empire but in the 
world. Sometimes one is inclined to think 
that the Empire has been made by men like 
Lord Carmichael and neither by sword 
nor trade. Certainly the Empire has been 
kept and the name of Englishmen held 
in honour because of the life and work of 
such men. Colonel John Buchan says of him : 
‘He never lost a friend in his life, and he 
went on making them till the day of his 
death.”’ 

Thomas Carmichael was one of the best- 
known and best-loved figures in Scotland. 
Previous to the Great War he belonged 
to the brilliant group of Liberals who 
surrounded Lord Rosebery. As Governor 
successively of Victoria, Madras and Bengal, 
he did valuable work in Imperial adminis- 
tration He was also one of the most noted 
collectors of his time. In this memoir, 
which Lady Carmichael has prepared, she 
has had the assistance, among others, of 
Lady Novar, Mr. John Buchan, Mr. W. A. 
Archbold and Dr. Borenius. 


G. A. STUDDERT KENNEDY. By His 
FRIENDS. Third Edition. 5/- net. 
This is sure to be one of the most popular 
of Christmas gifts between certain friends. 
Sometimes we are in a quandary what to 
give a friend who is not what you or anyone 
else would call a ‘“‘ reading man.’’ He disowns 
the title himself with varying degrees of 
boastfulness or deprecation. Here is just 
the book for that kind of man, or woman. 
Studdert Kennedy was known by face and 
voice to so many thousands, and his unique 
work was so deeply appreciated by thousands 
more who never saw his face, and he was so 
dearly loved that you cannot be wrong 
in sending this book. To help a man 
to know Studdert Kennedy and to stand 
for what he stood for, is to add more than 
the usual cubit to that man’s stature. 


A LABRADOR DOCTOR. The Famous 
Autobiography of ‘Grenfell of 
Labrador.”’ Revised and brought up to 
date. With new Illustrations. 7/6 net. 

Recently Sir Wilfred Grenfell was installed 
as Rector of St. Andrew’s University and char- 
acteristically took as the subject of his Rector- 
ial Address—Saint Andrew. Sir Wilfred 
throughout his life has carried on the brave 
tradition of disinterested service of men which 
makes the world fit for men to live in and in- 
spires alike heroism in others. The story of 
his work and life in Labrador will go down 
amongst the great stories of the race and 


will take its place in the Homeric stories 
one generation hands on to another. What 
Sir Wilfred said of St. Andrew others will 
readily apply to him. ‘“‘ St. Andrew was 
an average man, a lovable and impulsive 
man, a man who never knew when he 
was slighted, and was always loyal to the 
last ditch, a man strong in body, capable 
in business, of controlled will. A man with 
all our capacities for fear, for suffering, 
and for failure, he made himself a world 
benefactor through all the ages by his 
sublime faith. Shall we laugh at him—or 
shall we follow him ?” 

Sir Wilfred has now brought the in- 
comparable story of his life right up to date, 
one of the most thrilling and heartening 
stories of our day. 


We have also THE STORY OF A 
LABRADOR DOCTOR at 3/6 net, this 
being an abridged edition of the auto- 
biography for young people. 
MIDSTREAM. By KELLER. 

10/6 net. 


““Mid-Stream ’”’ is the enthralling sequel 
to Helen Keller’s ‘‘ The Story of My Life.” 
It tells the fascinating story of Helen 
Keller's unique career from her college 
days to the present time. She gives 
us an altogether delightful picture of 
her home life at Wrentham, 
farming and domestic experiments. Surely 
Helen Keller’s life is an epic of cheerfulness, 
and difficulties—whether with a cow or a 


HELEN 


with its | 


philosophy—are met with a laugh that | 


matches her grim determination. It is | 
well known that Mark Twain was Helen’s | 
glorious friend, and she gives us a splendidly | 
human chapter on this laughing philosopher. | 
Soon after completing her own college | 
course she gave herself with sacrificial | 
ardour to helping the cause of the blind and 
the deaf. In any way that offered she gave 
herself to this great work. She travelled | 
throughout the United States giving lectures, 
telling her story on the stage, helping to | 
make a film of her life, writing, interviewing 
people—all to the end that the fruits of her 
stupendous personal achievement might 
open the way to life for those so cruelly 
hedged in with the terrible limitations 
of blindness and deafness. She tells with 
tender charm the story of how love came to 
her—then passed her by, and brings her 
story to a close with a moving record of 
the world as she sees and knows it, and the 
world she would fain help to make and most 
assuredly is helping to make. 


First Volume: THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 
HELEN KELLER. 10/6 net. 
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Adventurers All.—The Epic of the Century! 


IN QUEST OF THE SUN. By ALtaIn 
GERBAULT. Fully Iilustrated. 20/- net. 


Here is a story of fight and conquest that 
links us to the brave days of old and carries 
on the best traditions of the race. When 
Alain Gerbault found the gallant little 
Firecrest, a forty-ton cutter, lying as though 
forgotten in Southampton Water, he knew 
he had found the key to the fulfilment of his 
dreams. The story of how he sailed her 
single-handed from Gibraltar to New York 
has been told in ‘* The Fight of the Firecrest,’’ 
a new edition of which we hope to publish 
in the Spring. 

After a short return home to France, 
he arrived in New York on August 16th, 
1924, refitted the Firecrest, and on November 
Ist there was at least one completely 
happy man in the world, Alain Gerbault, 
for he had cast off the towing rope and was 
heading for the Bermudas on his lonely 
trip round the world. His dream _ had 
become his business. He neither knew nor 
cared how long the trip would take, only 
knowing that somewhere and at some time 
everything would happen and that he would 
be tried out as a man tohis last nerve and 
sinew and be left only with that will which 
abides when even these have failed us. 

And thus it happened! The fourth 
night out, his bowsprit was carried away 
by a steamer that nearly ran him down, 
he fought wild gales for a fortnight, had to 
lash himself to the helm and for other long 
hours work the pumps. After repairs at 
Bermudas he went through the Panama Canal 
stayed a while at Balboa and then headed 
for the Galapagos Islands—en route losing 
the whole of his stock of potatoes, red flies 
having turned them into a gelatinous mass. 

On his way to the Gambier Archipelago 
he struck a sunken wreck and tore the copper 
sheathing from the stem of the Firecrest, 
but he limped along and got there. From 
there he roved through the Polynesian 
Islands, sleeping on board the Firecrest 
each night and spending his days falling 
in love once for all with Polynesia, playing 
with the native children, talking to the 
men and women of all tribes and races, 
watching with clear eyes the good and the 
bad effects of Western civilization on native 
life and prospects. Barefoot, hatless, clothed 
in sailor shirt and football shorts, or often 
merely in the loin cloth of a native, he talked 
with kings and walked in crowds, at all 
times living with himself and thinking 
his long, deep thoughts. 

With the simplicity and clarity of one 
stripped by wind and sea of all illusions 
and littleness, Alain GerbauJt looks at the 


world and says his say, not in the hard 
dogmatism of a reformer with a thesis to 
prove nor with the impertinent tricks of a 
mere writer, for life is too big for that. Out 
of his unique experience he has woven 
cloth of gold without seam throughout, 
modestly and with the casualness of the 
truly great telling us when he had to look 
death in the eyes as part of the day’s or the 
night’s work; the laughter and tears of 
things and men as he has seen them,one day 
talking with the Danish skipper who acted 
as pilot to Robert Louis Stevenson, another 
day seeing a trim little craft which he knew 
to be Jack London’s Snark, and so it proved. 
On one island the natives besought him to 
be their king, on another he talked with 
the widow of King Pomare V. 

Some events stand out alone—the Homeric 
story of the re-fitting of the Firecrest’s 
four ton lead keel which had been ripped 
off, and this on an island where there was 
not even a native blacksmith and he knew 
not a word of their language nor they of his ; 
or that complete little story of a few lines 
where he was attacked by a _ swordfish 
that three times tried to ram his boat, 
or where he ran aground near St. Vincent 
and ripped out four side planks. 

A disturbing, enchanting book—for it 
takes the taste out of ordinary life and only 
by an effort can we justify even that which 
is good in the way we live and the work we 
do. Half his trip was spoilt for him, for he 
was “ homeward bound ’’—and knew that 
from now on his home is not in France 
but in an atoll he knows beyond the ship 
lanes, where no money is in circulation 
and deception and petty strivings are as 
unknown as they are unnecessary. 

The great fight and glorious adventure 
last to the very end, through the Torres 
Straits, across the Indian Ocean, round the 
Cape, St. Helena, Ascension Island, Cape 
Verde Islands, right into the Channel where 
he was becalmed two days and nights in thick 
fog and had no sleep for ninety-six hours. 


MY MYSTERY SHIPS. By Admiral 
CAMPBELL. Popular Edition. Fully 
Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


This is the first popular edition of this 
“classic of courage ’’ as The Sunday Times 
described it when first published. Here we 
have the full story of the man whose 
genius for finding submarines and 
courage in facing them and sinking them, 
helped to keep the sea-lanes open when the 
wolf was very near to our doors. Forany 
man or woman with salt in their blood, this 
is their book. 
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Christmas—For that Gap in your Shelves! 


What is Christmas for if a man cannot treat himself to something he has had his 
eye on for a long time! Or is there a joy like unto that of steadily completing your 
set of your beloved authors or performing the same kind office for a friend. Some of 
us do it with a choice edition of Shakespeare—I have my eye on another Quiller-Couch—others 
do it with Dickens, and—but every man to his own taste and every woman to her humour. 


THERE IS BARRIE FOR INSTANCE. 


Some time ago an American woman 
journalist demanded of A. St. John Adcock : 
“Can you give me an introduction to 
Sir James Barrie, or tell me how I can get 
an interview with him?’’ When he sadly 
replied that he could not, she flung up her 
hands despairingly and burst forth: “I 
have been in your country three weeks and 
have been moving heaven and earth to 
meet Sir James Barrie, but he did not reply 
to my application for an appointment, and 
nobody seems able to help me.” 

But that was in the dark days before the 
Plays were published. Sir James has now 
delivered himself willingly into our hands, 
for whoso buys his plays has veritably the 
man himself. Nay, more, as we read he is 
at our side, playing the gladsome part of 
Interpreter, putting us wise and imparting 
his own rare wisdom about men, women and 
life. And we can take our choice. We can 
have 


THE PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE (One Volume). 
Cloth, 21/- net ; Leather, 30/- net. 


Or if this does not suit our purse or 
purpose, there are 
THE PLAYS (in Separate Volumes). 
Cloth, 5/- ; Leather, 7/6 net each. 


Shall We Join the Ladies? and other 
One-Act Plays; Peter Pan; Mary Rose ; 
The Admirable Crichton ; Quality Street ; 
Dear Brutus ; A Kiss for Cinderella ; What 
Every Woman Knows; Alice Sit-by-the- 
Fire ; The Old Lady Shows Her Medals, and 
other Plays; The Twelve-Pound Look, and 
other Plays. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF J. M. BARRIE. 
(Uniform with the Plays). 
Cloth, 5/-, Leather, 7/6 net each. 
A Window in Thrums ; Auld Licht Idylls ; 
My Lady Nicotine ; When a Man’s Single ; 
The Little White Bird ; Margaret Ogilvy ; 
An Edinburgh Eleven. 


I was in a friend’s house recently, prowling 
round his shelves as is my wont. I fingered 
lovingly his complete edition of Kipling’s 
Prose Works, but solaced myself with the 
thought that I possessed the Inclusive 
Edition of his Poetry, and when I got home 
I read a few pages just to feel even with 
fate. Have you yet made up this gap in 
your shelves ? 


Rudyard Kipling’s Verse. 


The New Inclusive Edition : 1885-1926. 


THE ORIGINAL ONE-VOLUME LIBRARY 
EDITION. Cloth, 25/- net. 
Leather, boxed, 35/- net. 


THE ONE-VOLUME INDIA’ PAPER 
EDITION. Cloth, 25/- net. 
Leather, boxed, 35/- net. 


I shall never forget when I stumbled across 
the Essays of Francis Thompson. That 
day a new star swum into my ken. This 
was more than literary criticism, more than 
literature—I plunged right through into a 
deeper, truer life of the spirit. He did 
something new with words for me. They 
carried their legitimate meaning, laid a spell 
upon me by their enchanting echoes, both 
literary and spiritual, dowered me with their 
truth—and then changed their function and 
became magic casements. I passed on into 
the glorious sorrow and heavenly sadness 
of the Life of Francis Thompson, and even 
in that callow period had more sense than 
to pity Francis Thompson. I realised that 
wealth which neither moth nor rust can 
touch, nor yet the tears of men and things. 
*Twas I was poor, and wretched, and weak, 
and blind. Then further and later, came 
the poetry of Francis Thompson, in this 
adequate and satisfying edition : 


THE COLLECTED POETRY OF FRANCIS 
THOMPSON. Cloth, 25/- net. 


I am yet toiling on the lower slopes but 
such sweat of the spirit is altogether healthful 
for mind and heart. I fear the higher 
reaches are not for me, certainly not as yet, 
but I have found great help for the 
intellectual understanding of Francis 
Thompson, as poet, and not a little for the 
essential aesthetic appreciation (which is 
more than mere knowledge of metres and 
forms) in that capital little book by 
Dr. John A. Hutton : 


GUIDANCE FROM FRANCIS THOMPSON 
IN MATTERS OF FAITH. 5/- net. 


When you get far ben in the under- 
standing of Francis Thompson’s spiritual 
message you are on the way to receive 
that higher teaching which comes by beauty 
rather than by thought. 
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Teach Your Children To Read. 


No, this is not a matter you can remit to 
the teacher in school. He will attend to 
spelling and the intricacies of grammar, 
though in these days of homework, father and 
mother may be called in as “‘ extra helps.” 
The best place to learn the love of reading 
is the home, and the best time to form the 
habit of reading is when we are young, and 
our very best teachers are our own parents. 
Lady Frances Balfour tells us that one of 
her first and best memories is the recollection 
of hearing her father reading aloud to the 
members of the family almost every day of 
her early life. Long before she could read 
books for herself, she was being initiated into 
the beauty of language and the glorious 
companionship of books. See to it that your 
children early form this habit of reading, 
which will open out life to them and provide 
them with stay and anchor when the storms 
of life are upon them, a habit which will 
help them to get the most out of life by 
finding most in it. 


Books as a Family Bond. 


Have you ever thought out this point, 
raised in a recent editorial in The Daily 
Express ? 

“A fear that parents always have is that 
their children will grow away from them. 
Rightly and naturally, boys and girls will 
develop their own individualities on their 
own lines—they would not be worth much 
if they did not. But if, in this process, they 
become aloof from their mother and father, 
and seem to lose something of the old 
affectionate sympathy and confidence, the 
odds are it is the parents’ fault. How many 
parents, for instance, take the trouble to 
read the books they find their sons and 
daughters devouring? Yet there cannot 
be a surer bond of union between father and 
son than that they should be reading 
together the same school tales and the books 
of adventure—they do not vary much from 
generation to generation—that absorb the 
boy. Much better than advising and guiding 
your children through the realm of books is to 
do what very few parents have the sense to 
do—accompany them. The bonds that are 
knit that way are bonds that hold.” 


Religious Training. 


The natural teachers of the child about 
God are its father and mother—both father 
and mother! Natural, yet far from easy. 
But do we not add to our difficulty many 
times by unconsciously starting with a 
creed ? No, Christianity started with a 
Person and continues there. Can there be 
anything easier or more lovely than for a 
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mother to talk to her “ littlest one’ about 
Jesus ? And yet we often want some little 
book that will give us the right start and 
here are just the books, by Sidney Dark and 
his daughter. Canon Peter Green has said 
that he does not like these “‘ introductions,’’ 
but these Child Books have converted him : 


THE BABY JESUS. 
THE FRIEND JESUS. 
THE TEACHING JESUS. 
2/- net each. 
Then follow on with 
THE CHILDREN’S LIFE OF JESUS. By 
ARTHUR MEE. Cloth, 2/6, Leather, 4/6 net. 


This is the Story of Jesus told in the words 
of the Authorised Version, and arranged so 
that you have no difficulty whatever in 
teaching your child about Jesus. Full of 
pictures and skilfully arranged in sections, 
the lovely story of Jesus unfolds as you read 
together. Then go on with 


BOYS AND GIRLS LIFE OF CHRIST. 
By Dr. J. PATERSON SMYTH. 
Illustrated. 6/- net. 

Apart from the few rich colour books 
mentioned on page 3, we have many other 
fine editions of the great fairy tales which 
bind the nations and the centuries together. 
In addition, we have in our List, scores of 
books which would open out new worlds for 
your children. For instance, you know how 
natural it is for a child to love animals and 
the many reasons why we should encourage 
such love and understanding. What a feast 
waits for your boy or girl in Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s books. They will learn 
whilst they laugh for each book has from 
100 to 200 cunning drawings by the author, 
which help us to see as we read. 
ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S BOOKS. 
BANNERTAIL: The Story of a Gray Squirrel. 
WooDLAND TALEs. 
WiLp ANIMALS AT HoME. 
ANIMAL Ways. 
Animats I Have Known. 
LIVEs OF THE HUNTED. 8/6 net each. 


Or, for the little tots, what could be 
better than 

LITTLE BOOKS. By Ernest THOMPSON 

SETON. 2/6 net each. 


RaAGGYLUG and Other Stories. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SANDHILL STAG. 
CHINK. 

Foam RAZORBACK. 

JouNnnNy Bear and Other Stories. 

OLD SILVER GRIZZLE. 

Bitty: THE Doc THat MapE Goop. 
Loso and Other Stories. 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY. 
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What is Home Without Books? 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S JUST-SO 
STORIES’’ PAINTING BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN. 2/6 net each. 

How THE ALPHABET Was MADE. 

THE SING-SONG OF OLD MAN KANGAROO. 

How THE RHINOCEROS Got His SKIN. 

THE ELEPHANT’S CHILD. 

Then, of course, for this Christmas, there 
is a grand new Peter Pan Book for little 
children : 


THE CHILDREN’S PETER PAN IN 
KENSINGTON GARDENS. 

Re-told by May Byron, with the 
permission of Sir James Barrie, with a 
selection of the famous original Illustrations 
by ARTHUR RaAcKHAM. 2/6 net. And for 
the older boys and girls we have all kinds of 
editions of Peter Pan, from 2/- to 25/- net. 

Also there is 


JIM AND THE DRAGON. An _ Original 
Fairy Tale, told by Mrs. JoHN BucuHan, 
and profusely Illustrated on every page 
by GEoRGE Morrow. 5/- net. 

A charming little book for the tiny 
members of the family. Jim’s excursion into 
Elfland, his friendship with the funny old 
dragon, and his life as monarch of the 
liliputian kingdom, cannot fail to capture the 
imaginations of all those little folk ‘who 
never tire of hearing about Fairyland and its 
mysterious inhabitants. <A lovely tale for a 
wet afternoon or, better still, an enchanting 
bedtime story. 

As a foundation for the Home Library, 
could you do better than start, if you have 
not done so, with the truly magnificent 
books by Arthur Mee. He is an old friend 
of your children and his books will pass 
freely from the hands of your child to the 
lap of grandmother, They are full of 
pictures and, as you know, for years Arthur 
Mee has ransacked the galleries and the 
libraries of the world for the very best. 
Just look at this list and make your choice 
for this year—and add to them next. 


ARTHUR MEE’S MARVELLOUS BOOKS. 
7/6 net. 

ARTHUR MEE’s JOHN Bunyan (This year’s 
miracle). 

THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE. 

THE CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE, Vol. I. 

THE CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE, Vol. II. 

ARTHUR MEE’S Book OF EVERLASTING 
THINGS. 

THOUSAND BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 

ARTHUR MEE’s WONDERFUL Day, 

ARTHUR MEE’S GOLDEN YEAR, 

THE CHILDREN’S Hour, 

THE HERO BOooK. 

LITTLE TREASURE ISLAND. 
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Do you remember how you used to devour 
School Stories? I started with pirates and 
then passed on to my new love in the School 
Stories which I found in “‘ The Boy’s Friend.” 
How I used to wait week by week for that 
greenish-coloured paper. I read by day and 
by night, by the fire, under lamp-posts, by 
candle-light in bed—what lickings I should 
have had if Gunby Hadath had been writing 
in those distant days! Here are three 
splendid school stories for boys and, there- 
fore, their sisters will ‘‘ bag ’’ them first. 


THE LOST LEGION. By Gunsy Hapatu. 
SPARROW GETS GOING. 
YOUNG HENDRY. 


” 


5/- net each. 


Problem of a Career. 


This is always a difficult matter for all 
concerned. One of the best things I know 
is to leave about the house the right kind 
of books before the problem becomes urgent 
and acute. When your boys and girls are 
growing up, see they have the chance to read 
such books as 


YOURSELF AND YOUR BODY. By Sir 
WILFRED GRENFELL. 3/6 net. 


ARNOLD BENNETT’S : 
HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF LIFE. 


3/6 net. 

HOW TO LIVE ON TWENTY-FOUR HOURS 
A DAY. 2/6 net. 
SELF AND SELF-MANAGEMENT. 2/6 net. 
MENTAL EFFICIENCY. 2/6 net. 


FRIENDSHIP AND HAPPINESS. 2/6 net. 


And then read yourself and discuss with 
your boy or girl that capital book by 
Sir CHARLES WAKEFIELD, in its Tenth 
Edition : 

ON LEAVING SCHOOL AND THE CHOICE 
OF A CAREER. 3/6 net. 


Cupboard Love. 


Why not give mother any or all of the 
following. She will see through you but 
will like to have the books all the same. 


MAY BYRON’S FAMOUS COOKERY 


BOOKS. 3/6 net each. 
PASTRIES, PUDDINGS AND OTHER SWEET 
DISHES. 


May Byron’s JAM Book. 

May Byron’s VEGETABLE Book. 
May Byron’s Pot Luck. 

May Byron’s CakE Book. 
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Books that are Tools 


We hear far too much of empty churches 
and not enough of the thousands that are 
making life possible. Christmas is the time 
when we can and do think of our friends in 
the ministry, and the devoted men and 
women who are teaching and in other ways 
guiding and building up Christian thought 
and life. This is the time of the year when 
we can gracefully acknowledge our debt 
and appreciation and by the same generous 
gesture ensure the enrichment of their future 
ministries. Only those who have to teach 
and preach know how welcome is the gift 
of a book, and if it be the right book for us 
in our present needs, thrice blest is that 
book. Don’t grumble about poor sermons 
or inadequate addresses—give books that 
will add to knowledge and stimulate the 
mind to its own rich thinking. 

Here are some of our latest books, followed 
by a selection from our large list, many of 
which are certain to meet your own and 
your friends’ needs. 


LOVE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
Professor JAMES MoFFaTrT. 10/6 net. 


We are quite sure that Christianity is the 
religion of love and that love is the fulfilling 
of the law and the whole of the Gospel. 
But we are far from clear as to what are our 
grounds for this belief either as to the 
New Testament evidence or in the inter- 
pretation of Christian experience. This is 
the very heart of our Gospel and we simply 
must know what it means, how it is and is 
not to be proclaimed, what its implications 
are for life, thought and social practice. 
Many ministers have not much money for 
books—if they possess this book and work 
at it for twelve months, there will be a rich 
harvest for themselves and others. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT 
OF MODERN’ RESEARCH. By 
ADOLF DEISSMANN. 6/- net. 


In this book, the famous author of Light 
from the Ancient East writes with the 
simplicity and religious depth of the com- 
plete Christian scholar on the Origin, the 
Language, the Historical and Religious Value 
of the New Testament. This is his very 
own field and again in this book he does that 
inestimably valuable thing for us: helps 
us to approach the New Testament with 
fresh interest and understanding. 


THE VOCABULARY OF THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT. Part VIII. 15/- net. 
With this Part VIII, Professor MILLIGAN 

completes a truly stupendous task. It is 

an unique achievement. Professor W. F. 
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Howard, himself an authority on this subject 
says in The Methodist Recorder: ‘‘ The 
world of Biblical scholarship will unite in 
thanksgiving that Professor Milligan has 
been spared to complete this monumental 
work, and in congratulating him upon the 
skill and learning with which the Herculean 
task has been achieved.” 
PHANTOM WALLS. By Sir OLIVER LopGeE. 
5/- net. 


The first edition was almost exhausted 
before publication and we had to put another 
large edition in hand before we supplied the 
first copies ordered. On the ground of what 
we know of man, of life, of the world, 
Sir Oliver argues that the survival of the 
soul after the death of the body is not only 
possible or probable, but proved. This is 
emphatically not a “ spiritualist’ book in 
the bad sense of that word. It is an argu- 
ment for the soul and from the soul by a 
scientist who for fifty years has kept abreast 
of and most signally contributed to our best 
scientific knowledge of the universe. He is 
sure of survival, not because of ‘ spooks,’’ 
but because of eternal values and the proved 
value and worth of the soul. He is on the 
side of the angels just becavs> he is a 
scientist, and insists on appraising ail the 
facts and following whither they lead. He 
drops the hypothesis of non-survival simply 
because it does not account for or cover the 
facts that winna’ ding. This book brings 
comfort because it gives light and strength. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS EXPERI- 
ENCE. By Professor W. FEARON 
Hariipay. Second Edition. 8/6 net. 


Professor Halliday wrote this book because 
we asked him, and we asked him because 
he is the best man we know to help those 
who have the cure of souls to learn and apply 
the full knowledge of the mind and human 
nature which psychological research has 
tested and made available. This is not 
raw New Psychology—it is the book 
of a devout Christian who has_ given 
his life to the work of the scientific healing 
of the spirit, the complete application of the 
powers of the world to come and the full 
power of the Gospel to the soul of man. An 
ignorant minister is more dangerous than an 
ignorant doctor. It is literally true that 
many men and women are in prisons and 
asylums who would not be there—if some 
one had known. Do not buy this book for 
a mere casual reading—work at it, argue 
with it, take all its good and add thereto 
from your own experience. 
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As Well as Treasures. 


ST. PAUL’S EPHESIAN MINISTRY. By 


Professor G. S. Duncan, B.D. 8/6 net. 


Professor Duncan is convinced, and so 
is Dr. Deissmann, that St. Paul was im- 
prisoned at Ephesus (more than once) 
during his three years’ ministry in that 
city, and that the Imprisonment Epistles 
were written from Ephesus and _ not 
from Rome. From this angle, the author 
has reconstructed the life of St. Paul at this 
period and has found what he believes to be 
the historic setting for these Epistles. 
Whether we accept his theory or not, every 
reader will appreciate to the full the pleasant 
charm of the writing, the clearness with 
which Professor Duncan marshalls his facts 
and states his case, and will be amazed at 
the light which is thrown on the Pauline 
Epistles. Sermons leap at one from almost 


every page. 
THE CHRISTIAN OUTLOOK IN THE 


MODERN WORLD. By Cnartes F. 
D’Arcy, D.D., Archbishop of Armagh. 


6/— net. 


Throughout his long life, Dr. D’Arcy has 
studied the developments of scientific 
thought and sought to relate that interpre- 
tation of the universe with the Christian view 
of God, man and the world. Give this book 
to that young man or woman with brains 
who feels his religious faith is threatened by 
the findings of science. 


THE CHRISTIAN GOD. By the Rev. 
RICHARD Roserts, D.D. net. 


There are other conceptions of God, you 
know, even in the Christian Church. We 
have always to be “ trueing’”’ up our con- 
ception of God by the revelation in Christ, 
and I know no better book to help us to clear 
thinking, especially for intelligent men and 
women who lack more definite training in 
religious thought. 


GUIDANCE FROM ROBERT BROWNING 
IN MATTERS OF FAITH. By Joun A. 
Hutton, D.D. 


FURTHER GUIDANCE FROM ROBERT 
BROWNING IN MATTERS OF FAITH. 
By Joun A. Hutton, D.D. 3/—net. each. 


We now publish Dr. Hutton’s well-known 
and dearly prized introduction to some of 
the leading religious ideas of Browning, 
and have pleasure in announcing Further 
Guidance containing studies of Ferishtah’s 
Fancies. Browning saved some of us when 
our faith was threatened and his message 
stands for this generation—nor could we 
have a more sympathetic interpreter. 
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It may well be that none of our new 
Religious and Theological books quite meets 
your purpose so in the hope of helping you 
to give the ideal book I have been going 
round my shelves and studying our full 
catalogue. We have not space to mention 
every book of value but the following you 
will either know or be glad to know, roughly 
classified for your better guidance. 


The Bible. 


I think it could be cogently argued that a 
thoroughly good translation of the Bible 
into modern speech, made by a man with the 
requisite scholarship, is the best commentary 
on the Bible the plain man can have. 
Recently I heard of the case of a man who 
had not given much careful thought to 
Christianity reaching a pass in life which 
made him conscious of his need. ‘‘ What 
is this Christianity ?’’ he asked a friend. 
For answer his friend gave him a copy 
of Dr. James Moffatt’s New Translation 
of the New Testament. At first the man 
protested, missing the cadences of the 
Authorised Version, but he read on—and 
found radiant light which brought him 
to his knees in humble, saving prayer. 
Where theological text-books and commen- 
taries would have failed because out of place, 
truth entered in through the lowly door 
of current speech. Here is our wide range 
of editions of The Moffatt Bible. 


THE MOFFATT BIBLE. A New Translation. 
By James Morratt. Cloth, 20/- net. 


PRESENTATION INDIA PAPER 
EDITIONS. 
Persian Morocco, limp, 35/- net. 
Persian Morocco, yapp, raye lined, 40/- net. 
Antique Calf, 42/- net. 
Persian Goat, yapp, 45/- net. 
Morocco, yapp, calf lined, 50/- net. 


THE MOFFATT NEW TESTAMENT. 
Large Cloth Edition, 10/6 net. 

Pocket Cloth Edition, 6/- net. 
Miniature Cloth Edition, 4/6 net. 


THE MOFFATT NEW TESTAMENT. 
NEW LEATHER EDITIONS. 

Parallel Edition, Persian Morocco, yapp, 
20/- net. 

Pocket Edition, Persian Congo, yapp, 
raye lined, 12/6 net. 

Pocket Edition, Fine Rutland Grain, 
imitation leather lined, 12/6 net. 

Pocket Edition, Leather, 10/6 net. 

Miniature Edition, Niger Goat, yapp, 
leather lined, 8/6 net. Leather, 6/6 net. 


The Parallel Edition with the Authorised 
Version. Cloth, 12/6, Leather, 20/- net. 
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Selected Books from our Religious List. 


Here are a few excellent little books which 
help us to make the right approach to the 
understanding of the Bible. 

HOW TO ENJOY THE BIBLE. Canon 
AnTHONY C. DEANE. 2/6 net. 

AT HOME IN THE BIBLE. T.H. Dartow. 
6/- net. 

THE GREATEST BOOK IN THE WORLD. 
T. H. Dariow. 2/6 net. 


THE MISSIONARY GENIUS OF THE 
BIBLE. Canon V. F. Srorr. 3/6 net. 


The Old Testament. 


For THE STUDENT: 
There is nothing better of its kind than 


THE STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT 
LOGICALLY AND CHRONOLOGICALLY 
ARRANGED AND TRANSLATED. By 
Professor CHARLES FosTER KENT. 
Complete in Six volumes. Each 20/- net. 


THE HISTORICAL BIBLE. Complete in 
Six Volumes. Each 7/6 net. 


For THE TEACHER : 


HOW TO TEACH THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By Professor F. J. Rar. 5/- net. 


The classic books for the study of the 
Old Testament Prophets are of course— 


THE NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 
Sir GEORGE ADAM SMITH’S FAMOUS 
WORKS ON THE PROPHETS. 

THE BOOK OF ISATAH. Vol. I. 
THE BOOK OF ISAIAH. Vol. II. 
THE BOOKS OF THE TWELVE 
PROPHETS. Vol. I. 
THE BOOKS OF THE TWELVE 
PROPHETS. Vol. II. 
JEREMIAH. 
10/6 net each volume. 


The New Testament. 


Good general books are : 
HOW TO TEACH THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
By Professor F. J. Rae. 6/- net. 
HOW TO UNDERSTAND THE GOSPELS. 
Canon ANTHONY C. DEANE. 2/6 net. 
THE PARABOLIC TEACHING OF CHRIST. 
Professor A. B. Bruce. A famous book. 


7/6 net. 

THE PARABLES OF JESUS. Rev. GrorGE 
A. BurTTRICK. 8/6 net. 
JESUS IN THE FIRST GOSPEL. Professor 
J. A. Finpray. 7/6 net. 


A student’s book on Matthew. 
See also the books on Jesus and Paul. 


The Life of Jesus. 


THE DAYS OF HIS FLESH. Professor 

Davip SMITH. 16/- net. 

A book for students and ministers but 

also excellent for the general reader. 

BY AN UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. Cloth 6/-, 

Leather, 10/6 net. 

A PEOPLE’S LIFE OF CHRIST. Archdeacon 

J. PaTERSON SMYTH. 2/6 net. 
Various editions. 

EVERYMAN’S LIFE OF JESUS. _ Dr. 

James MorFatrt. 6/- net. 

THE STORY OF CHRIST. Giovanni Papini. 

Cloth 6/-, Leather 7/6 net. 

RABBONI. A Study of Jesus as Teacher. 

Canon ANTHONY C. DEANE. 2/6 net. 

JESUS CHRIST. Canon AntHony C. DEANE. 


2/6 net. 

THE FIVE PORTRAITS OF JESUS. 

Professor W. M. CLow. 6/- net. 
St. Paul. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. PAUL. 

Professor DAvip SMITH. 21/- net. 


PAUL: A Study in Social and Religious 
History. Professor ADOLF DEISSMANN. 


21/- net. 

ST. PAUL THE TRAVELLER. Professor 
Sir W. M. Ramsay. 15/- net. 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. PAUL. Principal 
SYDNEY CAVE. 7/6 net. 

ST. PAUL’S LIFE OF CHRIST. Rev. 
Gwillym O. Griffith. 2/6 net. 


With the press of new books it is easy 
to overlook books which we meant to buy 
and read at the time of their appearance 
but circumstances caused us to postpone 
that pleasure. Then they pass from our 
minds until we are talking to others or 
discussing important subjects. Here is a 
handful of good books which you will be 
glad to have brought to your notice. 

THE NATURE OF RELIGION. Professor 
W. P. PATERSON. 8/6 net. 
THE SCIENCES AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The Gifford Lectures for 1927-28 by 
Professor J. S. HALDANE. 15/- net 
VISION AND AUTHORITY. Revised edition. 
By Principal JoHN Oman. 8/6 net. 
THE WORD OF GOD AND THE WORD 
OF MAN. Kart Bartu. 8/6 net. 
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Send our Novel Greetings to your Friends 


It may or may not be true that all the 
world loves a lover—though Bernard Shaw, 
in a recent interview, said that ‘love is 
important only as a social and biological 
phenomenon; a collection of the world’s great 
love stories would bore one to tears.’ In 
any case, all the world loves a story from 
the day when mother tells us the best story 
in the world, our first, to the failing of the 
light, when life itself ends as a tale that is 
told. I had almost said you could not go 
wrong in giving a story to your friend, but 
of course you can. One man’s meat is some 
woman’s poison. The difficulty is, there are 
so many stories and so many and different 
kinds of folk. 

One hint it is certainly well to bear in 
mind—do not always go for the newest book, 
even of a favourite author. That is* why 
I am adding lists of “ previous” books. 
For instance, for the right type of man or 
woman, could you do better than look over 
our list of novels by 


A. E. W. MASON. 


Obviously you will think first of our 
Collected Edition, published in cloth at 3/6 
net, leather 5/- net. I am looking at the 
goodly row as I write (being able to type 
little words by touch), and they are as lovely 
to look at as they are to read. In some very 
particular case you could give the whole set 
or to meet other calls, you can make a 
selection that will just chime with the mood 
of your friend. The most recent story, 
The Prisoner in the Opal, 7/6, will 
be added in due course, and you will be glad 
to know the following are available in other 
and cheap forms: No Other Tiger; The 
House of the Arrow; The Winding Stair ; 
At the Villa Rose; The Witness for the 
Defence. All at 3/6 and 2/- net. 


The following are in our Famous 2/- 
Series: The Four Corners of the World ; 
The Summons ; A Romance of Wastdale ; 
The Turnstile. 

Many a friend would vastly appreciate 
your discrimination and knowledge of his 
tastes, if you sent him one or more volumes 
of our 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 
LEONARD MERRICK. 


Fourteen Volumes, 7/6 net each. 


Each volume is introduced by some 
eminent writer, for Leonard Merrick is 
known to all his fellow craftsmen as a master 
of story-telling, and as an incomparable 
stylist. Four of the stories are issued in our 
2/- Edition: The Actor Manager ; The Man 
Who Was Good; While Paris Laughed ; 
The Quaint Companions. 


Three Omnibus Volumes. 


These are sure to be somewhere near the 
top of the list of favourite gift books for 
Christmas. In all but ugliness and awkward 
weight, they are mighty handfuls. Here is 
quantity pressed down and quality running 
over, and all without crude bulk. Any one 
of these books will solve some of your 
troubles at a stroke. 


BULL-DOG DRUMMOND : His Four Rounds 
with Carl Petersen, as described by 
“* Sapper.”’ 


Complete in one volume of 1,020 pages you 
have : 

Bull-Dog Drummond ; The Black Gang ; 

The Third Round, and The Final Count. 

7/6 net. 

But, of course, Bull-Dog Drummond is 

not dead—the other men died—and Bull-Dog 

Drummond is more alive than ever, in 
Sapper’s latest : 


TEMPLE TOWER, 7/6 net. 


I meet R. Austin Freeman enthusiasts all 
over the country—and in Scotland, which 
is not a bad test for a writer of detective 
stories that challenge our wits and satisfy 
the mind and the conscience, where the author 
plays fair at what time he beats us in this 
glorious game of hide and seek. Freeman 
never tries to meet our desire for justice by 
insulting us with a faked solution. You can 
give your friends a lasting gift which will 
provide endless material for comparison, 
analysis, deduction, watching the wheels go 
round, and all the time enthrall with the 
fascination of good story-telling, if you give 
DR. THORNDYKE. His Famous Cases as 

described by R. Austin FREEMAN. 

37 of the Cases of the Ace of Detectives, 
with special introduction by the author, 
in one volume, 1,088 pages. 7/6 net. 


If you have read but one of O. Henry’s 
stories, you will be able to recall the day and 
the hour. I read my first in a tram in 
Liverpool, and over-ran my stage and had to 
pay again. It was worthit. If I had space 
to multiply words, you might query my 
enthusiasm, so here is what Stephen Leacock 
says: ‘‘ The time is coming, let us hope, 
when the whole English-speaking world will 
recognise in O. Henry one of the greatest 
masters of modern fiction.” 


THE BEST OF 0O. HENRY. 100 of the 
Master’s Best Stories. Chosen and 
Introduced by ‘ SAPPER.” 7/6 net. 


And “Sapper” is troubled about his 
selection, because of what he has had to 
leave out. 
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Fiction to Keep and to Make Friends. 


Books I Have Enjoyed. 


A man need not juggle with his conscience 
nor close his eyes to enjoy a book and, at the 
same time, to know it is uneven. Life 
is for that matter—both enjoyable and 
uneven. Also, I can eat anything and read 
most things with real, if varied, enjoyment. 
’ Here are some of the books I have enjoyed 
for different reasons—and with varied 
reservations—and closed each with the jolly 
schoolboy’s verdict: “ Jolly well worth 


reading 
COURTS OF THE MORNING. By Joun 
BUCHAN. 7/6 net. 


A top-o’-the-morning book that will keep 
you up oO’ nights. 
THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET. By A.S. M. 
HUTCHINSON. 7/6 net. 
It did all sorts of things with me and made 
me stand at ’tenshon ! 
THE GALAXY. By Susan Ertz. 7/6 net. 
Took me into Victorian homes and out 
under wide and starry skies. 


PAMELA’S SPRING SONG. By CErcIL 
ROBERTS. 7/6 net. 
Gave me a trip to the Tyrol for three 
half-crowns. 
ABBOTS’ END. By RicHMAL CROMPTON. 
7/6 net. 


Terrified me and made me vow my home 
should not be made a cage. 
Read, by the same author : 

ROOFS OFF ; THE FOUR GRACES ; THE 

THORN BUSH. 7/6 net each. 


FEMALES. By JEAN DEwRay. 7/6 net. 
Made me sorry for some women, want to 
smack others, and glad I am a man. 


MISS BARRETT’S ELOPEMENT. By 
C. LENANTON (Carola Oman). 7/6 net. 
Showed me the charming and’ terrible 
aspects of Victorianism and sent me back 
to the poetry of both Brownings. 
POACHER’S MOON. By Avcmey St. JoHN 
ADCOCK. 7/6 net. 
Compelled comparison with Abbot’s End, 
and made me wonder whether men can be 
as selfish as women, or as unselfish. 
AS HE PASSED: A Novel of the Time of 
Christ. By Litian Hayes. 7/6 net. 
Humanised the Gospels for me and showed 
me why we keep Christmas. 
ARTIFICIAL SILK. By CurisTINE ORR. 
7/6 net. 
Showed me the shoddy and the real and 
how the two are mixed up—clever, but not 
cruel, seeing and feeling. 


THE SILVER CHURN. 
HuGHSON. 
The tyranny of father. 
all the worst of it. 
THE RAVELLED SLEEVE. By Betty 
INSKIP. 7/6 net. 
So delightfully young that I realised I 
“was getting on.” 
FILIBUSTER. By Dyke AcLAND. 7/6 net. 
So rattling and full of good spirits that I 
felt young again, and wanted to go 
filibustering. 


By ELiIzaABETH 
7/6 net. 
Widows have not 


CROUCHBACK. By CaroLa Oman. 7/6 net. 
King Richard, hump an’ all, as 

Shakespeare and others see him. What a 

man and what a story! 

DICKON. By Marjorie BowEN. 7/6 net. 


King Richard, as his mother probably saw 
him. ‘ O, that the powers some giftie would 
gie us, to see ’’—so they have given us these 
two contrasted stories about the same man 
and times. 


QUEEN DICK. By A. TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 
7/6 net. 


Richard, son of Oliver Cromwell, called 
“little ’’ because he would not shed blood 
to keep a throne. A man born out of due 
time. 


Read also, by the same author : 


HERE COMES AN OLD SAILOR ; 
CRAVAT, 


Books for the C.I.D. and others. 


7/6 net each. 


The Treasure House of E. Phillips 
Martin Hews. Oppenheim. 
The Glenlitten Murder. 
A Tangled Web. 
The Muster of the 
Vultures. 
Down River. 
The White-Faced Man. 
The Spine. 
Gold Bullets. 
The Empty Villa. 


RED 


James Moffatt. 


Gerald Fairlie. 

** Seamark.’’ 

Gavin Holt. 

Hugh Imber. 
Charles G. Booth. 
Mrs. Victor Rickard. 


Mr. Dass. Bertram Atkey. 
The Speakers in “* Ganpat.”’ 

Silence. 
Five Flamboys. Francis Beeding. 
Red Aces. Edgar Wallace. 

FINE ADVENTURE STORIES. 

Fighting Caravans. Zane Grey. . 
Jim, the Conqueror. Peter B. Kyne. 
Pirates. Taffrail.’’ 


Patrick Vaux. 
Edison Marshall. 
Jackson Gregory. 


Salt Sea Patrols. 
The Fish Hawk. 
Rapidan. 
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